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This Month’s 
Cover 


At home throughout most of 
North America, the bobcat, or wild- 
cat, is found in all parts of Florida. 
In the Sunshine State, bobcats at- 
tain an average weight of from 15 
to 20 pounds, although larger speci- 
mens have been taken. 

One of the best known turtles of 
Florida is the gopher, also called 
land terrapin, highland terrapin, or 


tortoise. The species inhabits al- 


most every area of dry, sandy soil 
throughout the state. 
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Gentlemen: 


Florida Wildlife would be a wonderful 
little magazine if it were more educational. 
The sportsmen would like to learn more 
about the procreation and rehabilitation of 
game fish . . . so, why not tell them that 
every time the game fish deposits 40,000 eggs 
in rivers and river connected lakes, the 
rough, worthless fish deposit 210,000 eggs. 


The majority of people think restocking 
and proper law enforcement is sufficient to 
improve the small game and game fish, 
but both of those are a small item in game 
and fish conservation now. However, that 
would have been sufficient 40 years ago; 
but at that time we had plenty of natural 
cover to protect the small game from their 
enemies, and we had plenty of alligators to 
cultivate and fertilize the lakes and streams, 
and that would produce plankton for the 
young fish. At the same time the alligators 
would eat up the sluggish, rough fish and 
soft-shell turtles. But this natural help is 
_gone now and we will be forced to use 
artificial means to replace this valuable 
service. The book-learned biologist may not 
agree with me on this, but sixty years of 
experience in this line convinces me that 
I’m right. 

The sportsmen are to blame for the scar- 
city of game and fish by not demanding 
proper management. Matter of fact, scien- 
tific care and proper cultivation of our lakes 
and streams would soon bring back the 
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Don't shoot at o sound 


Shoot ONLY at your game 


small game and game fish like they were 
30 years ago and would cause them to re- 
tain their abundance indefinitely—and it can 
be done properly without any extra cost to 
the sportsmen, or to the Game and Fish 
Department. 

Tom Morrison 

Route 1 

Hawthorne, Fla. 


Editor: 


I certainly enjoy every copy of the Flor- 
ida Wildlife and wouldn’t miss a copy of 
it for anything. Giving a copy of it to a 
friend is liking giving him a big mess of 
fresh water bream, “He HAS TO BE A 
MIGHTY CLOSE FRIEND TO GET IT.” 


Attached you will find check for my 
subscription renewal and one year sub- 
scription for two friends. 

O. H. Townley 


Mr. Bob Dahne 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE 

I read your very interesting article, “Flor- 
ida’s Water Wolves” in the November 1954 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE. So pike is what 
these fish are. Well, we have caught some 
here just like that and have been throwing 
them away thinking they were gar fish. I 
haven’t been an artificial lure fisherman very 
long so please don’t mind me asking you 
questions in regard to fishing. 

What sort of artificials do you use for 
these pike? Also, please advise me what 
artificial lures you find best for bait casting 
and flyrod fishing for black bass and blue 
gills, etc., and also for salt water fishing. 

What sort of popping bugs and stream- 
ers do you find best for flyrod fishing for 
bass and bluegills? What length and weight 
flyrod is best for bass and pan fish? Do 
you happen to know where a Florida fish- 
ing guide named Tom Flowers lives? 

Thanking you, I am 

Very truly yours, 
Frank L. Siegel 
Falco, Alabama 


Dear Mr. Siegel: 


1. Best artificials for pickerel include al- 
most all slow-moving under-water plugs, 
spoons and flies. Good bet is usually a 
weedless-type silver spoon with pork-rind 
strip attached. Cast or slow-troll near and 
through weed-beds for best results. 

2. Most Florida fishermen prefer any of 
the numerous floating-type plugs, especially 


near shoreline and lily-pads. Underwater 
lures are used widely in open-water casting. 

3. Almost all sunfish (bream) will take 
a vast variety of very small flies, streamers, 
plugs, feathers—both floating and under- 
water types. 


4. Salt-water plugs and baits depend al- 
most exclusively on type of fish and range 
of waters you are fishing, as well as the 
method of fishing being used. Usually, plugs 
and flies for salt-water angling are those 
types which run under-water. 


5. Fly-rod 9 to 9% feet in length and 
weighing from 5 to 6% ounces will prove 
sturdy tool in almost all fishing. Don’t pick 
a rod to suit the rules—pick the rod to suit 
yourself and your casting ability. Start with 
the standard rod mentioned above, and work 
up or down from there. 

6. Last we knew of Tom Flowers is at 
following address: Tom Flowers, Flowers 
Fish Camp, Lakes Beresford, Beresford, Fla. 
That’s located in Volusia County, west of 


New Smyrna Beach on east coast. 
Bob Dahne 


Dear Ed. 

My subscription to FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE expired with the November issue. 
Start my renewal subscription with the De- 
cember issue as I don’t want to miss a single 
copy. 

Congratulations on your fine publication. 
I’m sure you can count on my buddies and 
myself here aboard ship in supporting all 
the rules of wildlife conservation when we're 
out hunting or fishing again. The magazine 
contains much valuable information. 


I lived in Florida two years before en- 
tering the navy and I certainly enjoy the 
all around hunting and fishing news your 
magazine carries in each and every issue. 

Thanking you most sincerely, 
S. W. Benton, MM3 
U. S. S. Roanoke 


Dear Editor: 

You have no idea how impatient I am 
for each monthly Florida Wildlife. It is a 
splendid magazine. 

I enjoyed the article by McGregor Smith 
on snipe hunting; I, too, have killed many 
snipe near Miami twenty years ago. 


I wonder if any of your readers have a 
twenty gauge Parker they will sell me? I 
want a full choke and not one with Damas- 
cus barrels. Can’t pay too much for it. 


The Peoples Lobby is going to try to get 
the bill protecting the Toy Deer of the 
Florida Keys passed by the Senate next 
session. You recall that we lobbied for the 
bill in both of the houses. It passed the 
Congress and can be brought up again in 
the Senate. I understand the Deer have 
shown a good increase since protected. 


Emory S. Avant 
1837 21st St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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An interest in wildlife is deeply 
rooted within the makeup of our 
citizens. Even though a majority 
of our people no longer derive any 
appreciable degree of their living 
directly from the exploitation of 
the wildlife resource, we are but 
a generation or two removed from 
an era when hunting and fishing 
were avidly pursued not as a sport 
but as a means of sustaining life. 
A trait or interest, born of neces- 
sity and carried down through 
the thousands of generations oc- 
cupied by human development 
is not suddenly dropped and 
thereafter forever forgotten. No 
matter how artificial or man-made an environ- 
ment a person may find himself living within, 
the primitive-born urges to observe and to 
pursue game and fish, latent though that urge 
may appear in any individual, in most cases 
is lingering just beneath the surface. 


Every school boy in the nation is acquainted 
with the story of the abundance of wildlife 
encountered by the early explorers and settlers. 
By the same token, the recognition of the re- 
duction of the primal populations of game and 
fish to low ebb or extinction in many cases, 
is known to all. 


Through the timely intervention of pioneer 
wildlife enthusiasts and the continued interest 
on the part of present day specialists in the 
field, we are yet able to enjoy hervesting a 
sizeable annual crop of fish and game. 


Needless to say, the tremendous growth of 
the nation’s population with the resultant set- 
tlement of much of our former game producing 
lands has resulted in restrictions in game pro- 
duction potentials. Changes in the ecological 
conditions of wildlife habitat brought about 
through clean farming, large-scale logging 
operations, range lands burning, forest fires, 
dam construction, and drainage of swamps 
and marshes have produced problems to those 
concerned over the great economic and recrea- 
tional assets represented by fish and game. 


The field of scientific management of fish 
and game is a comparatively recent arrival on 
the American scene. Spurred by the spectacle 
of wanton slaughter during the early days of 
settlement, a few far sighted individuals began 
agitating for protective legislation. Theodore 
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E. B. (Shorty) JONES 


Roosevelt with his concept of 
“Conservation through wise use” 
was one of the first advocates of 
the philosophy upon which present 
day wildlife resource manage- 
ment is based. It has been a long 
and slow process, this evolution 
in public thinking regarding wise 
use of resources. The science of 
game and fish management was an 
obscure pursuit as recently as 15 
years ago. As the need to “do 
something” about the dwindling 
wildlife populations became more 
apparent to the general public, 
there gradually developed a de- 
mand for the services of men to 
shoulder the responsibility and “to get some- 
thing done” to halt the decline before it was 
too late. 


Like any other crop that could, through 
wise husbandry, reproduce itself and provide 
a sustained annual yield, wildlife responded 
to management. Schools began turning out 
men versed in the biological sciences upon 
which renewable resource management is 
based and we were on the way to recouping 
some of the losses suffered through early 
waste. Although we have gained a great deal 
in our knowledge of wildlife management, we 
are still far from reaching a complete compre- 
hension of all of the factors involved in this 
complex field. The progress thus far made 
can be measured by the success our outdoors- 
men have enjoyed in the pursuit of their sport 
during recent years. Most hunters will agree 
that the 1954 hunting season was one of the 
best in recent times. 

One factor with which all game management 
agencies are faced is the problem of the game 
law violator. Here in this country, wildlife is 
the property of the people at large, even though 
the fish and game may inhabit private lands. 

The landowner can control the harvest on 
his holdings through the exercise of his right 
to exclude trespassers, but the title to the wild- 
life on that property remains vested in the 
public. 


Some die-hards yet hold to the outdated be- 
lief that the wildlife is theirs for the taking, 
irrespective of season, bag limits, or other re- 
strictions. Traditionally a liberty loving people, 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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By DENVER STE. CLAIRE 


Report of Junior Conservation Club 
League Board of Directors meeting: 
The Board of Directors convened 
at Floyd Hall, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, at 9:30 A. M., December 18, 
1954. 


Those members of the Board of 
Directors present were: 


Charles Scruggs — President — 
Tampa, Florida 

Walter Krueger — Vice Presi- 
dent — Leesburg, Florida 
Cathlyn McClain — Secretary 
—Panama City, Florida 
Johnny Coleman — Treasurer 
— Wildwood, Florida 

Charlene Pledger — Director-at- 


Wildlife Officer Arthur Nixon with Susan Jones and Betty Cooper of the Bay County Girls’ 


Large (North) — Panama City, 
Florida 
Colin McLaughlin, Director-at-Large 
(South) was unable to attend the 
meeting. 
Members of the Information and 
Education Staff who attended the 
meeting included: 


Denver Ste. Claire, Executive 
Secretary, Junior Conservation 
Club League, Williston 

Bob Revels, Information and 
Education Officer, Lakeland, 
Florida | 

Frank Nowak, Information and 
Education Officer, Okeechobee, 
Florida 

Ed. Timmons, Information and 





Junior Conservation Club enjoy the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission's wildlife 
trailer at the Bay County Fair in Panama City. 








Education Officer, Panama City, 
Florida 
James Reed, Information and 


Education Officer, Williston, 
Florida 
Pete Toler, Information and 


Education Officer, Jacksonville, 

Florida 

Wildlife Officer Ed. Richey of 

Leesburg also attended the 

meeting. 
Welcoming was made by the Execu- 
tive Secretary. 
Dean Noble of the College of Agri- 
culture addressed the group with a 
few pertinent remarks concerning 
conservation. His most pointed state- 
ment was a quotation from Dr. Lib- 
erty Bailey, one of the foremost 
leaders in conservation work, “The 
requirements of a good farmer are 
the ability to make a living, to rear 
a family, to be of good service, and 
to leave the farm more productive 
than he found it.” 
Minutes of the previous meetin 
were read and approved as read. 
Treasurer’s report was made. The 
treasury now contains $138.00. 
There were no Committee reports. 
Unfinished Business: 
Merit Point System was approved 
as prepared with the addition of 60 
points for each quail trapped and 
100 points for members visiting 
other clubs within their district and 
making a complete report of the 
visit to their own club. Also extra 
points are to be awarded to those 
club members working on or con- 
tributing to the CLAW Bulletin. 


Uniforms: 

Uniforms are to be left up to each 
individual club as desired until the 
League is in a position to buy and 
establish a uniform of standard de- 
sign. 

Appointment to vacancy 

on the Board: 

Don Herndon, Past President of the 
Board of Directors, has resigned be- 
cause of his college studies. 

Lynn Ward of the Allapattah-Opti- 
mist Junior Conservation Club of 
Miami was appointed to serve on 
the Board until the next annual 
election. 


Seniority Rank in clubs: 

It was finally decided after much 
discussion that the seniority of club 
members would be indicated on their 
membership cards by punching the 
number of years of membership ap- 
pearing at the bottom of the League 
or Club membership card. e. g. 1, 2, 
3, 4575576) 4: 

TOP TEN RATING: 

The Board unanimously voted to 
keep the system of Top Ten ratings 
for the coming year. 
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Graduated Rank System 

in the League: 

Discussion of the graduated levels 
in service and accomplishments in 
the organization was carried on for 
some time. The graduated rank level 
used by the State of Missouri (Page 
— Squire — Knight — Conserva- 
tionist) has been suggested for study. 
It was suggested that Wardens, Ran- 
gers, Foresters, and Conservation- 
ists be used. The Board decided to 
consider this issue and report at the 
next meeting. 


Honorary and Sustaining 
Memberships: 

Upon the recommendation of the 
Executive Secretary, the Board 
passed on recognizing those persons 
and companies who have so gener- 
ously donated their time and ma- 
terial to making the Junior Conser- 
vation Program and Camp so suc- 
cessful. A list of names will be pre- 
pared by the Executive Secretary’s 
Office and signed membership cards 
will be sent to the honorary and sus- 
taining members. It was also re- 
corded that our County Judges be 
honored with a membership card in 
the League. 


1955 SUMMER CAMP PLANS: 
The Board heard and discussed the 
proposed plans for the Fourth An- 


nual Summer Camp presented by 
Mr. Ste. Claire. 


After due consideration, it was de- 
cided to secure a perpetual trophy 
for the outstanding club of the year, 
as well as an individual trophy cup 
for the outstanding Junior Conser- 
vationist of the year. 


It was also decided that the camp 
application form presented by the 
Executive Secretary be approved, 
and that when these forms are to be 
sent that parental release and doc- 
tor’s reports accompany them. Date 
for these applications to be sent will 
be May 1, 1955. 


With all the business on the agenda 
transacted the Board voted on their 
next meeting place, date and time. 
The Board will meet in Miami, 
March 26 and 27, 1955. 


No further business, the meeting 
was adjourned at 5:00 P. M. 





The merit point system will be used 
to determine those eligible for camp. 
Careful consideration and study has 
been given to computing the total 
number of points necessary for each 
age level. Total number of points to 
be earned by each prospective 
camper has been graduated accord- 
ing to the abilities of each age group. 
Following is the basic number of 
points each camper must have in 
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order to be eligible for camp en- 
trance. 
Eight and Nine years old 
1500 points 
Ten and Eleven years old 
2000 points 
Twelve and Thirteen years old 
3000 points 
Fourteen and Fifteen years old 
3000 points 
Sixteen to Eighteen years old 
4000 points 





TEN TOP CLUBS — NOVEMBER 


1. Bay County Girl’s Junior Con- 
servation Club 


2. St. Petersburg Junior Rod and 


Gun Club 

3. Pahokee Junior Wildlife Club 

4. Stuart Junior Conservation 
Club 

Do. Bartow Junior Conservation 
Club 

6. Leesburg Junior Conservation 
Club 


7. Allapattah-Optimist Junior 
Conservation Club 

8. Hardee County Junior Con- 
servation Club 


9. Dunnellon Junior Conservation 


Club 


10. Wildwood Junior Conservation 


Club 
TOP TEN CLUBS — DECEMBER 
1. Pahokee Junior Wildlife Club 


2. Allapattah-Optimist Junior 
Conservation Club 

3. Bay County Girl’s Junior Con- 
servation Club 


4. Bartow Junior Conservation 


Club — Dunnellon Junior Con- 
servation Club 

2. Dean Mather Junior Wildlife 
Club 


6. St. Petersburg Junior Rod and 
Gun Club — Foley Junior High 
Wildlife Club 


7. Leesburg Junior Conservation 
Club 

8. Groveland Junior Wildlife Club 

9. Junior Everglades Conservation 
Squadron 

10. Stuart Junior Conservation 

Club — Hardee County Junior 
Conservation Club 





AROUND THE STATE WITH 
NEWS FROM SOME OF 
YOUR CLUBS 


Everglades Junior Conservation 
Squadron: 


Their treasurer reports that they 
now have $59.22 in their treasury 
and that the first paid up member- 
ship for 1955 was paid on December 
6, by Frank Midkiff. The club is 
buying a skeet gun with some of 
their hard-earned money in the 
treasury. When at the pit they will 
allow their members to shoot three 
shots for $.25. This will help to pay 
for the gun and put more money in 
the kitty. They report, too, that they 
have begun their projects in the new 
merit point system. 


Stuart Junior Conservation Club: 

Congratulations are in order for two 
reasons for the Junior Conservation 
Club of Stuart. One: their charter 


(Continued on Page 49) 





Members of the Bay County Girl's Junior Conservation Club passed out free sample copies 
of Florida Wildlife and other Commission literature during the Bay County Fair. 
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Frank Bryant, Tampa lumber yard owner and a duck hunter of 
long standing, examines the results of our morning’s shoot on 
Lake Okeechobee. 


icture, if you can, a giant’s fist reaching down from 
the heavens and with a concussion greater than 
a thousand atom bombs, blasting an immense crater in 
the heart of Florida’s mucklands. 

There are many who say it may have been a tre- 
mendous meteor which formed Lake Okeechobee; the 
North American duck’s “Palm Beach” — winter play- 
ground of the countless waterfowl which use the east- 
ern U. S. flyway. 

The lake, northern boundary of the Everglades area, 
boasts a limitless population of ducks — including 
blacks, mallards, teal, pintails, redheads, canvasbacks, 
bluebills and ringbills. 

After countless hours of drooling over reports from 
the lake, I decided this was the place that could fulfill 
a waterfowler’s wildest dreams — and I was not to be 





disappointed. 
It was on a nippy Friday evening that we left Tampa 
for our first trip to Okeechobee — a lumber yard 


owner, three insurance men and I. 

“This country looks just as it did when Noah gave it 
to the Indians,” lumberman Fred Bryant mused as we 
sped through the countryside that was truly Floridiana 
— great clusters of tall cabbage-palmetto and ghostly 
grey islands of cypress that stretched with the gently 
rolling prairie across the horizon. 

We pulled into Camp Okee-Simmee shortly after 
dark. This was to be our base of operations for the 
next two days. The camp is run by Curtis Wright, for- 
mer supervisor of the Everglades Conservation Dis- 
trict, and his two sons, Vernon and Gene. 

Okee-Simmee is situated about seven miles west of 


Okeechobe 


the town of Okeechobee, on the lake’s northwestern 
shore where the Kissimmee River empties. 

The frame cabins were solid and substantial — with- 
out frills; more than adequate for the hunter or fisher- 
man. Center of activity in the camp is the restaurant 
building and a covered boat shed, housing 25 or 30 
rental skiffs. 

After stowing our gear in our cabin, we strolled down 
to the boat dock to inspect the skiffs assigned to us — 
sturdy 14-foot planked lake boats, which promised dry- 
ness and plenty of room, but not much speed. 

Motors were hauled from the cars and clamped to 
the transoms, decoys, sacks and assorted gear were put 
aboard and we were ready for a few hours’ sleep. 

Slumber came quickly after the 160-mile drive from 
Tampa, and it seemed only seconds later that the old 
family alarm clock was jarring us into consciousness 
at 4:30 A.M. 

The heavy clothing felt good in the still, damp, chill 
pre-dawn air and we hustled across to the restaurant 
and good duck-hunter’s breakfast of ham and eggs and 
all the trimmings. 

Ducks are not very spusideraie of slug-abed hunters. 
They like to be up and at their breakfasting and leav- 
ing for open water by sunup. It is late afternoon, if the 
weather is fair, before their tremendous “rafts” in the 
middle of the lake break up and flights leave for a night 
in the marshes which ooze their way for miles back 
from the lake’s edge. 

Noontime finds the duck, like many other wild crea- 
tures, loafing and enjoying the sun — he’s not too in- 
terested in flying. This is the hunter’s cue to follow 
suit and relax. From about 3 until sundown, shooting 
will pick up again, as the birds search the marshes for 
feeding and roosting sites. 

Gulping down a last mouthful of warming coffee, we 
hustled to the boats and after coaxing the motors into 
life, we pointed the boats’ bows out into a thinning 
river mist and roared away toward the lake. 

Across the steel-gray sky of an unborn dawn, we saw 
one of nature’s most impressive sights — ducks already 
on the move. 

Wave after wave bulleted fein way above us, per- 
haps a thousand feet high in long waveringly, hesitant 
lines — headed toward the unseen horizon of the lake 
and open water. 

Impatient hands twisted gas-feeds a little tighter, im- 
patient to sight a slender marker peering above the 
lakeside reeds. I sighted the marker with my binoculars 
at last — the entrance to the kicker trail which would 
carry us to the shooting area. 

Flights of ducks startled the water into a froth as 
the boats picked up their skirts and side-stepped their 
way across water-covered pepper grass flats. 

Plunging down the narrow trail which led through 
a head-high clump of reeds, we burst out onto a water- 
soaked prairie, ringed with flags and reeds, and which 
held promise of some late-rising birds. 

The first job at hand was to find a patch of open 
water, with bottom deep enough and large enough for 
a decoy spread and with cover for the boat nearby. 

When we had found our spot, we proceeded to set out 
our decoys. The set consisted of 17 in all — 12 mallard 
hens and drakes and five divers. 
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Duck Hunt 


By PAUL MACALESTER 


These were arranged in a loose “fish-hook” spread 
some 40 yards from our blind-site. The divers were 
placed in a group at one end, as though they were try- 
ing to “muscle in” on the feeding ground. 

Placement of the decoys at the 40-yard mark would 
provide us with a convenient gauge as to when the 
birds were in range. 

My decoys were the compact, inflatible “Dekes”, 
which performed wonderfully, despite gloomy predic- 
tions I had been given beforehand. On a light chop, the 
rubber air-filled Dekes boobed and weaved in a very 
convincing manner. 

“They’re really working for us,” Bryant, my blind- 
mate, allowed. 

Cranking up the kicker and being careful to avoid 
the decoy anchor lines, we headed for the blind-site, 
among five-foot reeds, and plowed our way well into 
it, parallel with the water’s edge. 

Next item was about two dozen palmetto fronds we 
had assembled at camp. Some were thrust into spaces 
along the gunwales and the rest were strewn over the 
bottom of the boat. 

Our old-faithful Marine Corps camouflage poncho 
once again repaid its $3 investment by covering the 
kicker and the rear end of the skiff. 

Satisfied with our concealment arrangements, we 
lit up and sat back to see what would happen next. 

It wasn’t long before I felt a nudge. ‘Ducks — see ’em 
over there?” my partner asked. 

I nodded, reaching down for the duck call, tied 
around my neck. 

Would mallard calls work on divers? The flight we 
had spotted on the prairie’s edge were bluebills. 

The pleading, panting notes of the mallard greeting 
call blasted their way across the pond. The flight wav- 
ered, then swung back for a look-see. 

The whistling chop of their wing-beats circled far 
behind us as we froze, guns shadowed. The flight 
passed high and to our right and appeared to be off 
for other regions. 

Again the mallard call pealed across the marsh, and 
the bluebills swung back — this time a little closer. 

The flight was getting too low for comfort, so a feed- 
ing chuckle greeted them this time. The chuckle ended 
in a smothered gurgle of a feeding hen. 

This did the trick. 

The food-hungry birds banked sharply and zoomed 
in over the decoys about 10 feet off the water — right 
toward our blind. Too late they realized the deception, 
as they flared to the left and right over the blind. 

My Browning 16 and Bryant’s Remington Auto- 
loader 12 chorused their loads of 4s at the fleeing birds 
and two power-dived into the pond. 

I grinned at Bryant: “The modified choke seems to 
be about right!” 

Elated by our early success, we dropped our guard, 
only to scramble about wildly seconds later as a big 
mallard drake and his hen dropped in on the decoys 
for a weekend visit. 

Startled by the appearance of two figures out of the 
reeds, the big birds frantically kicked off in an attempt 
to gain flying speed. They clawed their way three or 
four feet into the air before they ran into a hail of shot 
and dropped like depth-charges. We cranked up the 
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kicker and ran out to scoop up our bag, but the drake 
had enough life left to scramble under a patch of hya- 
cinths and dive out of sight — that was the last we ever 
saw of him. 

This was my introduction to “aiming for the head and 
making sure they’re dead.” A mortally wounded duck 
ean still accomplish amazing feats. 

Several other flights of divers passed within hearing 
of the duck-call, but spurned the decoys — passing just 
out of range. 

The rest of the party farther down the pond took 
three or four birds over their decoys and we decided 
it was time to move on to the late-shooting pastures. 

We scooped up our decoys, stowed the camouflage 
and cranked off farther down the kicker trail. Our des- 
tination was a spot where the trail joined the back end 
of a cove — a long arm of deeper, reed-free water 
reaching back in from the lake. 

Observing six or seven flights crossing and re-cross- 
ing over the area, we decided to set up shop again. We 
placed our range-finding decoys, and blinded-up. The 
area was fairly swarming with squadrons of bluebills, 
ringbills and teal. 

Although some folks will tell you a bluebill won’t 
sit with mallard decoys, we coaxed one flight with 
greeting and feeding calls until they “lowered their 
flaps” and splashed noisily into the middle of the decoy 
stool. 

We stood up and waved and squawked at these eager- 
beavers until they decided to look for a change of 
scenery — two more stayed for the stewpot. 

The practice and patience consumed in learning to 
use the duckcall paid off that morning. The birds were 
flying high and scattered. They had been shot into be- 
fore and they weren’t leafing or looking for decoys. 
Time after time, the mallard call caught their atten- 
tion and brought them back for a reconaissance of our 
decoys. 

Although not every flight tried to join our decoys, 
two groups did come in for a closer look and contrib- 
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When a flight of bluebills came streaking by close enough for 
a shot, | substituted camera for smoothbore and snapped this 
photo of Walter Farmer, Tampa insurance adjuster, in action. 














The nutria’s broad body is covered with a dense coat of dark 

brown fur. A full grown male weighs from 20 to 25 pounds while 

a female of the same age will be considerably lighter, weighing 
from 15 to 20 pounds. 


o the hardened habitues of London’s waterfront, 
the squeaking, brawling, omnipresent wharf rat 
hordes were as much a part of the work-a-day scene 
as the dense gray walls of fog, the dank stench from 
accumulated debris, and the motley collection of hu- 
man wreckage shuffling aimlessly about the quay side. 
Early on a particular morning in the latter part of 
the 18th Century, one Tomas McCulleagh, the seedy 
but genial proprietor of that waterfront landmark 
known as McCulleagh’s Museum of Freaks, Horrors, 
and Marvels, posted a freshly imprinted announcement 
near the entrance to his establishment. The sign stated 
that, for a paltry monetary consideration, the reader 
could behold “THE BIGGEST RAT IN THE WORLD- 
IMPORTED FROM THE FASTNESS OF THE 
AMERICAN JUNGLE.” 


History does not record how many wonder seekers 
were lured into the Museum by the opportunity to 
view the superlative in rodents, but those who had the 
time, the inclination, and a ha’pence to squander 
viewed what indeed, to the non-critical observer ap- 
peared to be an exceedingly robust specimen of wharf 
side fauna. 


It was thus, through the efforts of a friend of McCul- 
leagh, one Captain Lemuel Shaw, a trader plying the 
sea lanes between England and the savage coasts of 
South America, that the English speaking world had 
the opportunity to premier a unique member of the 


New World fauna. 


The nutria, Myocastor coypus, in common with many 
members of the animal kingdom, parades under a 
string of aliases. Those most commonly used include 
coypu, swamp beaver, and South American beaver. The 
name nutria (Spanish for otter) was given the animal 
by the early Spaniards who, with the typical disregard 
of early explorers for proper relationships between 
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the fauna of the New World and that of the Old, mis- 
named the animal for the otter they knew from the 
homeland. 

More than a few barrels of water have trickled un- 
der the bridge since the species was first spied cavort- 
ing about its favorite watery habitat in the estuaries 
and larger rivers of southern Brazil, Paraguay, Bolivia, 
Uruguay, and Argentina. 

If there are banks along the stream or marsh in- 
habited by nutria, they will dig burrows in which the 
nest is located. Lacking suitable banks for burrowing, 
the animals construct nests of aquatic vegetation, much 
in the manner of the muskrat. Although the nutria 
seems to have a preference for fresh water sites, he will 
take up residence and do quite nicely in the saline 
element of the coastal marshes. 

It was from this latter type of habitat that the first 
specimens of the nutria were taken recently in Florida. 
From the Choctawhatchee Bay area at least two of 
the big South American rodents got themselves in 
dutch by puttering about traps set for the more ortho- 
dox Florida furbearers. There have been other reports, 
as yet unconfirmed, of the capture of specimens from 
the lower Apalachicola River and from the mouth of 
the Suwannee. 

Before speculating wildly upon any such theme that 
the Florida nutria made a long distance swim from 
his native land, or that possibly he flew the coop after 
an argument with his better half in the old family 
homestead on the Parana River, let’s take a look at the 
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nature of the beast and of his travels since the day of 
his London premier. 

Old Myocastor coypus is no Dapper Dan, even among 
other members of the rodent family, a group not 
especially outstanding for the beauty of its members. 
In general appearance, the animal resembles a small 
beaver except for the round, sparsely haired tail. It is 
this appendage more than anything else that gives the 
casual observer the impression that he is viewing a 
common wharf rat with an overactive thyroid. The 
broad body is covered with a dense coat of dark brown 
fur. The large, typical rodent-appearing incisor teeth 
are orange in color, becoming deep orange red in older 
individuals. The small round ears and long whiskers 
around the mouth remind one of the head of a guinea 
pig or groundhog. 

In motion on the ground, the nutria appears clumsy, 
the short, small front feet heavily armed with sturdy 
claws and the well muscled, longer hind legs with web- 
bed feet fitting the species much better for swimming 
than for terrestrial travel. The tail aids the swimming 
nutria by serving as a rudder. 

In general appearance, the male is coarser in the head 
and shoulders than the female and is also usually larger 
and stronger in the body. The full grown male weighs 
from 20 to 25 pounds while a female of the same age 
will be considerably lighter, from 15 to 20 pounds. In 
length the body averages around 24 inches and the 
tail from 12 to 16 inches. 


RODENT 


Although the nutria has been known to breed at less 
than a year of age, it appears that females at least a 
year old are much more likely to bear litters. The ges- 
tation period has been found to be from 130 to 150 
days. The records indicate that young may be born at 
any season of the year and it is possible that two or 
even three litters may be produced during a single 
year. 

The well-developed mammary glands of the female 
are located along the sides of the back. This peculiar 
arrangement allows the young to suckle while the 
mother is in the water. 

The number of young in a litter averages five with 
extremes of 2 and 8 reported. The young are in an 
advanced state of development and possess a good 
coat of fur when born. Within a few days of birth they 
are quite active and may follow their mother about in 
the vicinity of the nest for short periods. At the age 
of two or three weeks they begin to take small quanti- 
ties of solid food and are weaned during their seventh 
or eighth week. 

Although dark amber is the common color of the 
nutria, variations occur depending upon the strain of 
the parent stock, the season, and the locality. 

About the time our own nation was going berserk 
over some bits of yellow metal that turned up in the 
mill race at Sutter’s Fort in California, the citizens of 
Argentina were enjoying a fruitful harvest also pro- 
vided by the bountiful hand of nature. Governor Rosas, 
addressing the Legislature of the Province of Buenos 
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Aires in 1849, represented the vast nutria populations 
e- “constituting great wealth destined to reward the 
troops after the war.” So well did the Argentinians 
harvest their reward that within 60 years of the Gov- 
ernor’s utterance the nutria in Argentina was nearly 
extinct. 

Such a demand for nutria pelts had developed dur- 
ing the heyday of the South American trade that fur 
farmers in North America, as well as those in Europe, 
were encouraged to attempt raising the animals under 
fur farm conditions. 

Beginning in 1924, many nutria were imported into 
the United States by hopeful fur farmers. A second 
boom was in the making and before the waning of 
too many moons, breeding stock was changing hands 
at fancy prices. Fur breeders experienced the usual 
ups and downs characteristic of the industry. Some 
made the grade, others came out on the short end of 
the horn. Be that as it may, wherever nutrias have 
been imported, almost inevitably some of the animals 
have escaped. In many cases, the escapees have set 
up housekeeping with enthusiasm with the result that 
colonies have been reported from widespread locations 
in Uncle Sam’s domain. Wild nutria are now at home 
in Washington, Oregon, New Mexico, Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Iowa, and Texas. The extent of Florida’s popu- 
lation is still unknown. 

As a mater of fact, the source of the animals taken 
from the northwestern part of the state is still a matter 
of conjecture. There is a possibility that a few of the 
creatures developed a wanderlust and set out to see 
the world via such major streams as the Choctawhat- 
chee River which enters northwestern Florida from 
Alabama. Alabama biologists state however, that the 
only known populations in that state are located well 
over a hundred miles west of the Choctawhatchee, in 
the Mobile Delta marshes. The Florida animals may 
have escaped from an aspiring nutria farmer located 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Beginning in 1924, many nutria were imported into the United 
States by hopeful fur farmers. Shown above is a female with a 
trio of nursing day-old young on Blackwater Refuge, Maryland. 
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A soggy dawn broke over vast marsh-bird rookeries of the upper 
St. Johns River. 


here’s a lot of different kinds of fishing partners 
in this world. But the worst kind of all is the 
partner who is a “lucky fisherman.” 

All lucky fishermen should drop dead, please. 

The last time I went fishing with Lee Richey is an 
example of this. Parts of that particular expedition 
have become only a faint, foggy memory. In fact, it’s 
a real brain-strain to remember it all. I once asked a 
phychiatrist friend why this should be true, and the 
head-doctor patiently explained that the human mind 
always does its best to forget a painful memory. Other- 
wise, all fishermen would go nuts. 

He was so right. 

According to the best possible recollection, the last 
time I went fishing with Lee was purely accidental. 
I accidentally opened my mouth too far while talking 
about the notorious bass that live in the back reaches 
of Brevard County. 

Although it was quite late at night when the jaw be- 
came unhinged, that was absolutely no excuse. Look- 
ing back on it, there seems to be just no alibi for ex- 
plaining to Lee, at great length, that he was now look- 
ing smack into the face of the only fisherman who 


A bass on any kind of plug is still a bass, and all lucky fishermen 
should drop dead. 
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Drop Dead, 
Lucky ! 


By BOB DAHNE 


could latch onto the biggest, meanest, smartest and 
wiliest largemouth black bass in all Central Florida. 

Lee did the obvious thing. When the large-mouth 
across the table paused for breath, he said, simply, 
“Let’s go fishing tomorrow.” 

There was no escape from the trap. 

Tomorrow, let it be known, would start in just about 
an hour. So we painfully arose from the chairs, and, 
in the black of the night, loaded the car with tackle, 
motor and food. 

“Kind of dark out, Lee. No stars. Must be rain-clouds 
up there.” 

“Just a little sky haze,” said Lee, comfortably. ““Prob- 
ably clear off come sunrise.” 

“Get awful wet out on that lake if it rains.” 

“You just put the raincoats in the back seat,” Lee 
observed. 

“You positive you don’t have to work today?” 

“Got two whole days off,” said Lee. 

Long sigh, followed by longer silence. 

The lack of brilliant conversation continued as the 
car droned through the night on the long run toward 
Lake Washington and surroundings. Finally: “Getting 
sleepy, Lee?” 

..“Never get sleepy when there’s fishing around.” 

More unhappy silence. 

“Might not be any boats left at Bob Wall’s camp by 
the time we get there.” 

“Never missed yet,” said Lee, quietly. 

The boat was there, all right, just as Lee had fore- 
cast. And it was also raining a light Florida fog, just 
as I had forecast. Unfortunately, a last-minute sneak 
attempt at hiding both raincoats failed miserably. Lee 
already had his on. 

When the loaded boat purred away from the dockage, 
there could be only one final question: “Sure we got 
enough gas to run all that way, Lee?” 

“Can run all day and half the night, need be,” said 
Lee. “Got enough to run clear to Hell and Blazes, and 
then some.” With that statement, he curved the boat 
southward toward the upper reaches of the St. Johns 
river, and the final goal—Lake Hell ‘n’ Blazes. 

The break of a soggy dawn over the vast marsh-bird 
rookeries of the upper St. Johns brought new courage 
to the old breast. Since Lee owned the motor, he was 
stuck with operating it all day. And it isn’t an easy 
thing to run an outboard with one hand, and catch all 
the fish with the other. 

How cunning is the little trapped animal! 

There was a goodly current running through the 
lake—headwaters of the St. Johns river—that day. 
So Lee would have his hands full. Even when he could 
idle the motor in a clear area, and safely stand up to 
cast, he would still be badly handicapped. He had to 
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cast, retrieve, keep an eye on the nearing shoreline 
and any possible snags, and manage the boat and motor, 
all at the same time. Not a recommended procedure 
for an amateur fisherman. 

Eager to take advantage of his troubles, I had per- 
fect conditions for casting. Lee, of course, was a gen- 
tleman about putting the bow of the boat into exact 
position in relation to each pothole. Since I was bow- 
man, there could be no excuses—I had first cast at 
every nook and cranny of the shorelines. 

The bow of the boat edged slowly around a point of 
land, revealing a fishy little hollow between floating 
lily-pads. A flip of the floating plug sent it into the 
hollow. A long wait. Then a jiggle of the rod to make 
the plug wriggle saucily in the water—as if it were a 
dying minnow. Another wait. Another jiggle, and a 
crash of water as a black bass took my bait at the top 
of an upsurging run. 

It was a short battle over a baby bass. Pretending 
that Lee wasn’t really looking at me, I slipped the in- 
fant back into his home waters. 

As a flurry of rain swept across the landscape, Lee 
put the motor in neutral, stood up, and contentedly 
took a second cast at the same spot. No results. 

Heartened, I cast at the next pothole, and was pleased 
to note that Lee couldn’t catch a fish there, either. 

Wiping the fog off the old eyeglasses, I tried casting 
into a series of potholes, working quickly so as to cast 
at least twice as often as Lee. 

Finally, I cast the plug up close to a bit of shoreline, 
and there was a furious swirl of water. The plug 
seemed to disappear into the maws of a black bass, 
and the fight was under way. 

Since he was in the same boat, Lee was forced to 
watch my heroic efforts as I managed to land a pretty 
bass. It was a yearling, and must have weighed at 
least a pound, anyway. Not the biggest in the lake, but 
surely the finest. Little, but mighty, if you know what 
I mean. 


“It’s raining pretty hard, now, Lee,” I said as the fish 
came into the boat. “I’m ready to quit anytime, now. 
Even if I have caught the biggest fish of the day.” 

“The fish are already wet,” said Lee. “They won’t 
mind a little more water.” 

“Believe I caught the only bass in the lake.” 


“Tf there’s a little one, there’s bound to be a big one,” 
said Lee, striking the rod as the water swirled around 
his plug. 

My heart stopped beating. 


Lee made the plug flip its tail into the air several 
times. There was another swirl of water that batted 
the plug into the air. Then the fish was gone. 

My heart started ticking again. “Probably an old 
mudfish,” I remarked, cheerfully. 

Lee grunted, and then set the boat to edging its way 
along the shorelines again. We continued fishing for 
several hours, with no more luck. Then we finally saw, 
far ahead of us, what seemed to be the most likely 
looking territory in the lake. If there was any fishing 
to be had, that would be it. 

Like Hiawatha, I struck a nice pose in the bow of 
the boat as I pointed it out to Lee. I had to point it out 
to him, because he had already seen it. 


~ Lee silently sent the boat toward the mark. Just as 
we neared it, a true tropical rainstorm came up out of 
the western marshes and headed toward us. 


“Look,” I said happily. “Just look at that rain. Man, 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Lee sighed with exasperation as he tossed the old plug at the 
pothole. 





Then there was a smash at the plug and the pothole’s surface 
erupted. 


A husky largemouth catapulted over the water in a short, furious 
fight. 
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boy! No more fishing today. Better head for home. I 
caught all the fish anyway. Sorry to beat you like this, 
old man.” 

Lee took one look at the storm, and sent the boat 
northward across the lake toward camp and safety. 
Just as the boat came about the last island in the lake, 
the rain hit in full fury. Raindrops hissed across the 
surface of the water, hitting with such force that a fine 
mist bounced back into the air. 

We doggedly tried to steer through it, bending our 
heads before the force of the rain. Water ran down our 
necks and oozed out our pantlegs. 

The motor sputtered and roared as the rain set in 
harder than ever. In a minute, it was impossible to see. 
All the scenery just melted into water—water below 
us, around and above us. 

Defeated, Lee skidded the boat into the sheltered 
side of the island, and killed the motor. We settled 
down to wait out the storm. 

Idly watching the rain-water in the bottom of the 
boat slide up around my ankles, I said, courteously, to 
Lee, “Maybe you can catch your fish out of the bottom 
of the boat, now. It’s about deep enough in here for the 
kind of fish you’re used to catching.” 


For some reason, he didn’t answer. He seemed to 
be engrossed in bailing out the boat. Cheerfully, I 
tried to help him by whistling a little water-soaked 
tune, but he couldn’t seem to catch the rhythm of the 
music. 

Not wanting him to feel depressed, I did my best to 
conceal the fact that I felt so badly about the fact that 
my fishing partner hadn’t caught a bigger fish than I. 

Suddenly, the worst of the rain subsided and the sky 
began to lighten. We could see again. “Look at that 
neat little pothole right over there,” said Lee. “Why 
don’t you try a cast into it? 
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You can never trust a black bass, not even at the side of the boat. 


He landed an eight-pound black bass that made further fishing 
pointless. 





“Naah, ain’t no fish there. Not in all this rain, any- 
way.” 

“Try it once, just for fun.” ) 

More to please him than anything else, I took up my 
rod. I inspected the brand-new plug to make sure that 
the paint wasn’t chipped or the hooks dulled or broken. 
Then, skillfully, I flipped the plug through the light 
rain and into the exact center of the pothole. I waited, 
with the sureness of the veteran fisherman. Then, 
with a finely practiced hand, I maneuvered the bait 
into enticing actions. Then I waited for a long second. 
I delicately set the bait into motion again, and waited. 
Surely, now was the time. Using all the finished art 
that had been developed through long years of fishing, 
I began a slow, cautious retrieve that was calculated 
to bring out the best in both plug and fish. 

I boated the plug, but nothing else. 

Lee sighed with what seemed to be exasperation. 

“See,” I said to Lee. “Ain’t no fish in there.” 

Lee sighed with what seemed to be exasperation. 
He took up his rod and tossed the old plug in the gen- 
eral direction of the pothole. He waited a split second, 
and then there was a roaring smash. Water shot high 
into the air as a husky largemouth catapulted over the 
surface of the water. There was a short, hard fight, and 
Lee boated an eight-pound black bass that made all 
further fishing pointless. ) 

See what I mean. Lucky fishermen should drop dead. 

Now I love Lee Richey almost like a brother. He’s 
a fine fellow and a sterling character. But I haven’t 
fished with him since—and that was almost five years 
ago. : 

The fact that he’s twice the fisherman I am, and has 
never invited me, has absolutely nothing to do with 


it. He’s just lucky, see. 
All lucky fishermen should drop dead, please. END. 
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THE HUNTER 


By GENE GALLANT 


he last baying of the hounds had blended into 

the dusky haze of twilight as we made our way 
back to camp. Tired and unsuccessful in our pursuit 
of the deer clan, we trouped into the cabin and dumped 
our hunting gear in untidy array around the big liv- 
ing room. 

Supper went in almost gloomy silence. Every fellow 
in our party was seemingly intent on a _ thorough, 
minute scrutiny of his plate. The only sound that dis- 
turbed the crisp silence of the evening was the occas- 
ional scrape of a nervous fork against china. 

Finally with mutual accord we picked up coffee cups 
and moved closer to the glowing sides of the great 
pot-bellied stove. Two of the fellows finished their 
coffee and started on the methodical task of cleaning 
their shootin’ irons (Here it is interesting to note that 
the cleaning rags they used looked suspiciously like 
shirt tails!”’?) The rest of us lit cigarettes or pipe and 
stared mutely at the floor. ? 

After a few long moments broken only by the soft 
swish of the cleaning rags and the subdued crackle of 
the fire, Uncle Clem, the patriarch of our group cleared 
his throat and peered intently at each of us. Changing 
his position slightly to ease his ancient bones he pulled 
the blackened stub of his pipe from his lips and spoke. 

“You young fellers a’taking this deer hunting busi- 
ness too serious; What iffn you had to hunt fer a’livin?” 

Looking over the top of my coffee cup at Uncle Clem 
I asked, 

“Guess we built our hopes too high for the first day, 
eh Uncle Clem?” 

Smiling and with eyes twinkling the old woodsman 
replied, “Heard a story today that might interest you 
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fellers. It’s about a deer hunter too, only this feller got 
his buck.” 

Puzzled, we looked at each other in wondering si- 
lence. We all knew that Uncle Clem hadn’t seen or 
talked to anybody all day. He’d been on a deer stand 
since sunup. Seeing our bewilderment, Clem chuckled 
and relit his pipe. Easing his gaunt frame deeper into 
the big chair he continued. 

“Boys, this story happened a long time ago when 
this ‘scrub’ was filled to overflowin with all the crit- 
ters that mother nature could think of. A long time 
ago when the big oak next to the cabin here was just 
a young un.” 

As the old man’s husky voice unfolded the story, 
coffee cups grew cold in motionless hands, cleaning 
rags lay forgotten. Slowly the walls of the cabin, the 
glowing stove, yes time itself faded away .... Early 
morning sunlight slanted through the green foliage 
of the moss shrouded trees and reflected in myrid 
crystals from the dew laden carpet of the forest floor. 

In the background, a small bubbling spring added 
its tinkling music to the new born day; while the 
minute sounds of stirring wildlife blended into the 
melody of the Florida morning. 

The kneeling figure all but hidden in the rustling 
stand of palmetto, stared intently through his screen- 
ing at the slow moving deer herd that meandered 
leisurely toward the mossy spring ascant twenty yards 
behind him. Casting a cautious glance around him, 
the hunter settled a little lower on his left knee and 
fingered the feathered haft of the arrow that lay dor- 
mant across the polished hickory bow. 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Do you have a yen for game on the table? With a small 
initial outlay, you can assure yourself of a year around sup- 
ply of eating pleasure and gain an enjoyable hobby to boot. 
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Game 
Farming 


&: firmly entrenched has the exotic ringneck pheas- 
ant become in the northern part of the United 
States that it is with something of a surprise to many 
to learn that the gaudy and popular game bird is a 
comparatively recent arrival in this country. As early 
as 1790 attempts were made to introduce the pheasant 
into the United States. In that year, Governor Went- 
worth of New Hampshire released pheasants on his 
estate in an unsuccessful effort to establish a colony 
of the birds. At about the same time, others attempted 
to establish the pheasant in the wilds in New Jersey 
but they also met with failure. 

In 1881 the first successful establishment of the 
pheasant was accomplished in Oregon’s Willamette 
Valley. So responsive were the birds to the new habitat 
that by 1892 there was a 24% months open season de- 
clared, on the first day of which some 50,000 pheasants 
were taken. 

Since that time, various state and federal game agen- 
cies as well as individuals and sportsmen’s groups have 
attempted to establish the species in every part of the 
country. It is only in the northern and western por- 
tions of the nation however where the attempts have 
met with notable success. 


Various theories have been advanced in an effort to 
explain the failure of introductions of ringnecks in the 
southern states. The usual factors given — an over- 
abundance of predators, too hot, too dry, too wet and 
so on — are not without parallel in areas where the 
species has been successfully introduced. The theory 
that lack of certain essential elements in southern 
soils, hence in the food supply, prevents the establish- 
ment of wild populations of the birds has gained some 
support and may have an actual bearing on the matter. 
Whatever the reason, there has been such an array of 
spectacular failures that all but the most optimistic 
and hard to convince have been dissuaded from further 
efforts to establish the ringneck in Florida and the 
other southern states. 


For the connoisseur of the delectable ringneck 
pheasant however, there is good news, for the pen 
raising of pheasants has been successfully conducted 
in Florida as well as in other southeastern states. The 
pheasant is the only game species that may be sold 
in restaurants in the state. While it is true that pheas- 
ant farming is somewhat more difficult than the rais- 
ing of chickens, many Florida poultry raisers are dis- 
covering that pheasant farming is a profitable pursuit. 
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Getting their first look at the world. These pheasant chicks were 
hatched out in a small, electrically operated poultry incubator. 


In addition, bird raising hobbyists find the ringneck 
responsive to the artificial conditions of the back yard 
“game farm.” The birds find a ready market as breed- 
ing stock or meat plus providing a highly acceptable 
“luxury” item for home consumption. 

Although the details of pheasant raising vary greatly 
according to the ideas of the individual, the informa- 
tion presented here is based upon the plan followed 
by successful aviculturists in Florida. 

The large scale pheasant grower normally carries 
a stock of breeding birds over the winter, gathering 
the eggs from the breeding pens and hatching them 

(Continued on Next Page) 


Young pheasants in an outdoor growing pen. The birds should 

be provided with plenty of food and clean water at all times. 

Simple shelters such as the one shown in the photo below provide 
protection from sun and rain. 














in regular commercial poultry incubators. In Florida, 
the egg laying season runs from late February or 
early March through August. The back yard game 
farmer may purchase eggs from established breeders 
and hatch them with the aid of a “broody” domestic 
hen or with one of the small electric or kerosene heat- 
ed incubators. For the beginner however, the purchase 
of “day-old” chicks is advisable since the initial out- 
lay for the incubator or trouble of locating a broody 
hen is eliminated. 

It is of utmost importance to provide a clean, warm, 
and draft-proof place to keep the young chicks during 
their early days of life. A garage or other outbuilding 
may serve if it is weathertight and drafts can be elimi- 
nated. A 5’ X 5’ brooder space will provide room for 
at least 50-60 chicks up to 6 weeks of age. Heavy build- 
ing paper or light weight roofing paper may be used 
to line the brooder space and will eliminate dangerous 
drafts. Sufficient ventilation must be provided to pre- 
vent the gathering of moisture in the brooder room. 

To provide heat for the young birds, a canopy style 
electric hover such as is used for domestic poultry is 
very satisfactory. The brooder should be turned on 
at least 24 hours before the unit is put into use to as- 
sure that the correct temperature adjustment has been 
made. The temperature is checked by placing a ther- 


mometer on the floor at the outer edge of the hover. . 


The temperature should be maintained at 96 to 98 
degrees at the start of brooding and reduced to 90 
degrees by the end of the first week. At the end of the 
first week, begin lowering the temperature 5 degrees 


each week for four and a half weeks and discontinue 
artificial heat thereafter. 

The action of the birds should be watched at all 
times and heat varied slightly to conform with the 
requirements of the birds. If the birds are inclined to 
pile up, they are too cold; if they pant and droop their 
wings they are too warm. 

For the first few days of brooding, confine the chicks 
near the heat by using a guard encircling the brooder 
and about 6 inches from the outer edge of the hover. 
The foot high guard may be made of hardware cloth, 
cardboard, roofing paper, or light sheet metal. At 
least two feed hoppers and watering jars should be 
placed so they will be available at all times. The hover 
guard is to keep the young birds near the source of 
heat and to prevent them from crowding or becoming 
chilled in cool corners. An electric light should be kept 
burning over the brooder section throughout the 
brooding period. 

The young birds should have plenty of feed and fresh 
water available at all times. Most of the larger feed 
companies manufacture game bird rations. The young 
pheasants will do well on a good grade of either game 
bird or turkey starter or crumble. Rats and mice may 
be attracted by the warmth and feed, therefore every 
effort should be made to exclude these pests. Rats 
are especially bad as they have been known to make 
serious inroads in a brooding of pheasant chicks. 

The maintenance of sanitary conditions is of ex- 
treme importance at all times if disease is to be con- 
trolled. It is especially important during the first few 


Full plumaged, mature Ringneck or Chinese pheasants in an exhibition pen. The Ringneck is a smaller, lighter colored bird than the 

Mongolian pheasant, another popular and widely introduced breed. Many commercial pheasant producers cross the ringneck with the 

Mongolian, claiming that the resultant hybrid is more adaptable to game farm conditions. It is said that the hybrid attains butchering 
size earlier than the Ringneck. 
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weeks of the birds’ lives. Water and food receptacles 
should be kept clean and filled. The common metal 
or wooden feed hoppers and watering devices used 
for domestic poultry will suffice for young pheasants. 

On the floor of the brooder room or house should 
be placed a layer of several inches of some material 
such as dry can pulp, peanut hulls, or wood shavings 
(but not sawdust). This is especially important if the 
brooder room floor is of dirt as the chicks may scratch 
through a thin layer and ingest hard, indigestible 
material which may cause the digestive tract to be- 
come impacted and result in the bird’s death. 

When the weather is fair and dry, the young birds 
may be placed in the outside growing pens when they 
are 3 weeks of age. During periods of less favorable 
weather conditions the young pheasants should be 
held in the brooding room for 5 or 6 weeks. At this 
age they are better feathered and are hardy enough 
to withstand most weather conditions if some sort of 
shelter and plenty of food are provided. 

The growing pen is simply a netting enclosure 
roofed over with wire mesh poultry netting. The cover 
and upper half of the sides may be enclosed with 2 
inch mesh wire. It will be found more satisfactory 
to cover the lower half of the pen with one inch mesh 
wire. A growing pen 12 feet by 50 feet and from 6 
to 7 feet in height will accomodate from 100 to 125 
birds and allow plenty of room for them without 
danger of crowding until they are at least 4 to 9 
months of age. 

Some time before the birds are to be placed in the 
growing pen, the ground inside the pen should be 
plowed, disked, and planted with buckwheat, rape, or 
some similar cover crop. The planting should be 
planned so that the plants are of good size before the 
birds are placed in the pen. The plants provide some 
food directly, and indirectly by attracting insects which 
the young pheasants will eat. 

Scattered about in the growing pen should be 
several shelters which will provide suitable cover. 

When there is danger of rain, the feed hoppers 
should be placed under cover to prevent the feed from 
becoming wet. When the birds are from 6 to 8 weeks 
of age, the starter feed should be gradually stopped 
and regular commercial game bird grower pellets sub- 
stituted. 

Pheasants produced for meat will reach their peak 
at from 12 to 14 weeks of age at which time they 
should weigh at least 2 pounds. During very hot wea- 
ther, the birds do not feed as well as they do at other 
times. Under these conditions the attainment of peak 
condition as meat birds may be somewhat delayed. The 
feed hoppers should always be kept filled. It is of 
extreme importance that clean water be available to 
the birds at all times. 


To catch birds in the growing pens, a large sized 
long handled fish landing net will prove most satis- 
factory. | 


Although pheasants have long been bred in captivity, 
they have not yet lost the wild and flighty disposition 
characteristic of the species. When moving about the 
pens, avoid as much as possible any sudden movements 
or unnecessary loud noise. House cats have been known 
to kill penned pheasants by reaching in through the 
wire and every effort should be made to keep them 
away from your pheasant pens. Dogs may cause the 
birds to panic and thrash about wildly in the pens with 
resultant injury to themselves. 
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Marvin Smith, commercial game farmer of Panama City, displays 

a Reeves Pheasant, one of the “fancy” breeds favored by many 

aviculturists who are more interested in the ornamental qualities 
of their birds than they are in the production of meat. 


Although the beginner may find that pheasant farm- 
ing is somewhat more complicated than chicken rais- 
ing, many have found a new and intriguing hobby in 
the field of aviculture. 

More detailed information on raising pheasants in 
captivity may be found in many good books that have 
been written on the subject. Three that should be of 
interest to the prospective pheasant raiser are; 

“Pheasant Breeding and Care,” Jean Delacour, All- 
Pets Books, Inc., Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, “Raising 
Game Birds”, Horace Mitchell, Alfred A. Knopf Co., 
New York, N. Y., and “Propagation of Upland Game 
Birds, W. L. McAtee, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1613, U. 
S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

In addition, “The Ring-Necked Pheasant”, edited by 
W. L. McAtee, The American Wildlife Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C. contains an interesting and valuable sec- 
tion outlining various methods of artificial propagation 
of pheasants. 

In Florida, a game breeder’s license is required of 
those seeking to raise pheasants in captivity. This per- 
mit is available at a cost of $5.00 from the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee. END. 
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he bobcat, also called wildcat or bay lynx, is found 

throughout most of North America, from Canada to 
Mexico and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. A hardy 
and adaptable animal, it seems equally at home in 
forests, deserts, swamps, and mountains. In Florida 
it is most apt to be found in river and creek swamp, 
pine flatwoods, or abandoned farming country. Oc- 
casionally it wanders into the live-oak hammocks and 
less often into the dry turkey-oak woods. 

The bobcat is easily recognized. It looks very much 
like the common housecat, but is considerably larger. 
Florida specimens average between 15 and 20 pounds 
in weight, and 45-pounders are known. A distinguish- 
ing feature of the bobcat is its very short tail, which 
is about six inches long. Bobcats from Florida and the 
Gulf Coast are of relatively slim build and rather dark 
in color, with black spots and stripes on a grayish 
background. The name “Florida bobcat” is applied to 
this dark southern variety. 

The bobcat is famous for its strength, and for its 
ferocity when cornered. If let alone, it is a timid 
animal, however, and is seldom seen even in areas 
where it is very common. It prowls mostly by night, 
and spends the day hidden in a thicket, stump, or 
rocky outcropping. Sometimes it dens beneath the 
floor of an isolated, abandoned building in wooded 
country. Like most cats, it will generally flee from a 
barking dog. On the ground it is more than a match 
for the average hound, but when pursued it usually 
runs for a time and then “trees.” 

The bobcat feeds upon a wide variety of wild crea- 
tures, including rats, mice, pocket-gophers, squirrels, 
rabbits, various birds, snakes, lizards, small turtles, 
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and insects. Occasionally it tackles larger game, and 
has been known to kill foxes and lambs. Bobcats also 
kill and eat stray housecats; often a bobcat den will 
be littered with the skulls and bones of ordinary cats. 
Most of the hunting is done by night, but a few speci- 
mens are found abroad during the daylight hours. 

The bobcat usually has from two to four kittens, 
born in the spring of the year. At birth the young 
are well furred and heavily spotted. Normally they 
open their eyes on the ninth day, and, when two months 
old, begin to eat rats, birds, or other prey which the 
female bobcat brings them. During the summer they 
accompany their mother on her hunting rounds; often 
she refuses to permit them to cross a highway, and 
so carries them across, one at a time, in her mouth 
just as a mother housecat will carry her kittens. By 
fall the young bobcats are big enough to fend for 
themselves, and so they ramble off on their own. At 
this time they weigh about 10 or 12 pounds apiece. 

In parts of South Florida, black wildcats are oc- 
casionally found. From a distance they appear to be 
coal-black, although the fur actually is very dark 
brown and shows some trace of spotting when viewed 
in certain lights. These black specimens are not a dis- 
tinct kind, but simply color variants of the ordinary 
bobcat. Perhaps they have given rise to some of the 
“black panther” stories which crop up now and then 
in the state. 

The fur of the bobcat is often used for trimming 
coats and other garments, but usually brings a very 
small sum on the market. Bobcat hunting is generally 
regarded as good sport, and one of these cats will lead 
a pack of hounds a merry chase. END. 
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A 
RECORD-SIZED 
MULLET ? 


By FRANK ESSAPIAN 





he striped mullet, Mugil cephalus, is a well-known 

and commercially valuable food fish found in 
abundance in the coastal waters of Florida. The Ma- 
rine Studios’ oceanarium at Marineland, Florida, dis- 
plays among other fishes a small number of this 
species. It makes an interesting exhibit specimen for 
the manner in which it feeds on planktonic matter and 
marine vegetation, such as algae found on the rocks 
and the walls of the tank. The mullet is a continuous 
feeder, rather than sporadic like the carnivorous fish. 
They are also a schooling fish, an attractive feature 
in itself, swimming and feeding in unison. 

Often the visitors at Marine Studios express a gen- 
uine surprise at seeing small schools of fingerling mul- 
let moving about the tank with apparent impunity 
amongst sharks, barracudas, jacks, and other large 
fishes. It is a matter of fact, however, that such preda- 
tion as occurs, is for the most part limited to the initial 
stage when new fishes are introduced into the tank. 
After new fishes become adjusted to their new sur- 
roundings, they are picked off only occasionally. Pre- 
dation is further reduced by the fact that all fishes 
in the tank are fed at regular intervals, and in the 
course of time most fishes learn to accept a substitute 
dead fish for food. When a diver enters the tank to 
feed the specimens by hand, even such large fishes 
as sting rays, sawfishes, groupers and tarpon actually 
swim to the diver to obtain food. It is a result of these 
happy circumstances that a fair number of mullet 
have survived and lived in the same tank with other 
fishes over a period of years, and have grown to adult 
size. 

When this writer joined the staff of Marine Studios 
early in 1949, there were on exhibit at the time some 
eight or nine large mullet of the same size. Later in 
the year one of these mullet died and it was found to 
weigh 6 pounds and 9 ounces and was 2 feet long. 
This group of mullet continued to thrive, arousing 
the admiration and curiosity of the visitors and the 
staff members alike. 

By November of this year the number of these giant 
mullet had been reduced by various causes to three 
individuals. 

On November 19, 1954, one of the trio was found dead 
and removed from the oceanarium. All estimates as 
to its weight made by the personnel involved fell short 
of its actual weight. To everyone’s amazement the fish 
weighed 1334 pounds, and its total length was 29% 
inches. On the basis of the available information we 
can only guess that this mullet was at least ten years 
old, and probably older. 

It would be interesting to know if other mullet of 
comparable size have been reported from the coastal 
waters of Florida. As one might have surmised, this 
mullet is destined for the taxidermist’s bench. END. 
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F. G. Wood, Jr., Marine Studios’ Curator, examines the king-size 
mullet. On the basis of available information the 1334-pound 
fish was estimated to be at least 10 years old. 


Fingerling mullet feed on algae wherever they can find it. In 
the photo below a school of small mullet is shown eating the 
algae off the carapace of a sleeping hawksbill turtle. 
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ack and me had agreed that we’d try and see 

what we could do to stop a ’gator what had been 
a-killin’ goats and sheep all along the edge of our little 
island. So far, we hadn’t missed any, but that coulda 
been ’cause our shack was further back from the 
swamp than most, and the live-stock hung purty clost 
around the barn. 

Anyways, somebody had to put a stop to it. So we 
made us some plans. 

We took our rifles, Jack’s spy-glass, and our bait 
down to the edge of the slough a couple of hours afore 
sundown, and got things set. The bait was tied out se- 
cure, and we was hid out in the brush back a ways from 
the water’s edge. It was peaceful and quiet, not too 
hot, but with a few gnats pesterin’ a fellow’s eyes 
and nose till it was hard for him to keep still. We got 
as comfortable as we could, where we could see our 
‘trap’, and stretched out, expectin’ a long wait. 

You can’t never be sure just what a ’gator is gonna 
do. Could be he got him a goat last night and ain’t 
hungry for another one yet; could be he just decided 
to go over to the tother side of the island. But if we 
didn’t get him this time we’d jest try again, and sooner 
or later we’d get him, all right. 

About dark — not real dark, but about the time 
when the shadders start makin’ the ground look like 
puddles of pitch — we knocked out the ashes of our 
pipes and settled down for a silent and unmovin’ 
watch. We were fur enough away, and down wind, 
so that the little remainin’ smoke smell and our own 
man smell wouldn’t be too strong as to keep things 
away. We didn’t really think our luck would be good 
enough to catch the crittur on the first try, and it 
warn’t. It was on the third night that things finally 
begun to happen. We had settled down, same as usual, 
a little before sundown, and it warn’t long a’ter that 
when that ole gillywhopper started pokin’ ’round the 
edge of the marsh, stickin’ his black snoot up through 
the rushes and tryin’ to figger out just what to do 
about the bait we’d tied up on the bank. The bait was 
a goat — a white youngun — and we'd tied ’im to a 
saplin’ about fifteen feet from where the solid ground 
drops off into swamp and water. He was bleatin’ 
somethin’ terrible. Don’t know whether or not he 
could see that ’gator, or smell ’im, but he shore knew 
that somethin’ was wrong. 
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OKEFENOKEE 


Jack and me was well out of sight — guess we was 
clost to forty yards from the bank — and Jack was 
watchin’ through his glasses. It warn’t quite dark, so 
I could still see purty good without any help, and we 
both spotted the crittur about the same time. 

“T be damned!” whispered Jack, and his breath 
come out slow and easy, almost whistlin’ between his 
teeth. “That’s the biggest cussed ’gator I ever seed!” 

I grunted, plumb agreeable with what he said. 

We'd both of us seen a mess oO’ alligators in our 
time, since we’d lived here on the edge of the slough 
for nigh on to fifty year, before ever many folks knew 
that they was any place for a man to keep his feet 
dry. ’Gators used to be real plentiful, but folks and 
drainin’ and fires has jest about cleaned out the most 
of them. This one, though, was a real gran’daddy! He 
must ‘a’ been a growner when me and Jack was borned 
’way back in the nineties. We c’d see the top part of 
his head, back to jest behind his eye bulges, and I 
swear that snout looked as big as a grown hog. Fact 
is, if it hadn’t been movin’, we might have mistook 
it for a hog, or mabbe a log. We shore never would 
‘a’ figgered a ’gator that big! 


Seemed like the thing warn’t in no hurry. It jest 
stopped there at the edge of the water with its chin 
lyin’ up on the bank, its yaller eyes watchin’ every 
move that little goat made. But it warn’t too anxious. 
Mebbe it had been eddycated. Some ’gators got plenty 
o’ sense. They might get lured into a trap once, but 
if they get out they remember all the facts, and they 
watch out for such likes real careful next time. Mebbe 
that was the way with this ’un. Anyhow, he jest lay 
there, low in the black water, with his jaw in the 
grass and the rest of him makin’ a trench in the slim 
reeds and rushes. 


It kep’ gettin’ darker, but it was still a while before 
plumb night, and we kep’ watchin’ and waitin’. It was 
a bit cramped back there in the brush, since we couldn’t 
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move around none case we made some noise to scare 
the thing away. O’ course, we prob’ly could ‘a’ shot 
him from where we were, and chances are purty good 
that we’d ‘a’ got ’im on the first shot. But we aimed 
to be real sure. So we jest lay there on our bellies 
and watched. Meanwhile that goat was raisin’ up a 
hell of a racket, what with him bleatin’ and brayin’, 
and runnin’ around the saplin’ tryin’ to pull hisself 
loose. We shore hoped we could save that goat — he 
was a purty yearlin’, and it’d be a shame to lose him 
on account of a ’gator. 

I didn’t see that ’gator move, but all of a sudden I 
could tell that more of him was on the bank. Jack 
nudged me to keep still, so I knowed he’d seen it too. 
Shore enough, slow by inches we could see that big 
black form pushin’ up on the bank, allus keepin’ his 
eyes on the bait, and movin’ awful quiet for sech a 
big crittur. 

Dark kep’ comin’ down thicker and thicker, and the 
cypress knees quit bein’ jest so much wood and 
started a-lookin’ like people and trolls and witches 
and sech, and still that ’gator kep’ his slow slide up 
the edge of the marsh. When his front legs got up in 
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sight he seemed to move a mite faster, but still with- 
out any noise that we could notice from back where 
we was lyin’. That kid must of heard plenty, though, 
‘cause his noise and threshin’ around got worse and 
worse. 

Jack handed me the glass, and I took a squint. But 
it didn’t help me much, it was so dark. I’ve heered 
that they’s sech a thing as night glasses, but these 
must not ‘a’ been them. I could see the big bulk, all 
right enough, but it was too dark to make out much. 
I could do better with my own eye. I’m used to this 
gloomy sort o’ country, and so far I never missed much 
that went on. So I give the spy-glass back to Jack, 
and strained my eye into the darkenin’ gloom. 


We knew that purty soon now that ’gator was goin’ 
to make a rush for the bait, and we knew that we had 
to get him afore then, so we both eases our rifles up 
into place and started doin’ our watchin’ through 
the sights. If we could ‘a’ had a light it would’ve been 
a lot easier, since a ’gator’s eyes shine red in the light 
and give you somethin’ to draw a bead on; but we 
didn’t have one and knew we had to make the best 
of what we could see without it. 


’Gators are hard to-kill, ‘less you have a real high- 
power gun like some of these city fellers bring down 
to the swamp. A plain ordinary rifle won’t hardly 
penetrate that tough hide; or, if it does go in, it might 
be jarred off the mark and turned aside to somewheres 
that wouldn’t be deadly. With the kind o’ guns that 
we had, a fellow jest about has to hit right in the eye, 
or, if he can get a good shot at the exposed throat it’s 
jest about as good. But ’gators don’t raise up their 
heads much, so the eye shot is allus the best bet. I’ve 
hit lots of the critturs in the body, and then had to 
stand by and watch them dive into the deep water and 
disappear. Mebbe some of ’em died from the bullets, 
but I never found none. That’s why I say you gotta 
hit ’°em in the eye. Their teensy little brains don’t 
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amount to much, so you got to be a pin-point shot. 
Like Jack, fer instance. Or like me, if you don’t mind 
me braggin’ a little. 

Either one of us can shoot anything that a man 
could be expected to hit — and sometimes we hit 
things that’s nigh impossible! There’s a old tale about 
Dan’! Boone bein’ able to hit a squirrel in the eye — 
either eye! — with the squirrel in the top of a sweet- 
gum tree. Mebbe he could, and mebbe he couldn’t; 
but either of us could hit a squirrel as far as we could 
see it, and we’d gen’rally get it in the head. Mebbe 
not in the eye, but leastways somewhere above the 
shoulders. My pappy allus tole me not to mess up the 
skins — even squirrel hide used to be worth a few 
cents, ifn it warn’t too full o’ holes. 

It'd be hard to say whether Jack is better shot than 
me. We never really had a match. We’ve hunted to- 
gether for so long that we might as well be the same 
person when it comes to shootin’. And you never 
hear tell of a fellow havin’ a shootin’ match with 
hisself! 

Anyway, there we lay on our bellies, payin’ no mind 
to our cramped-up muscles, watchin’ that ’gator 
through the notch of our sights. It’d be mighty soon 
now. A man’s got a fair chance of hittin’ a ’gator when 
he gits him up on dry land, but a down shot towards 
the water is a hard ’un to make, ’specially in the dim 
light. 

Shore enough, our friend appeared to’ve decided 
it was all right to come on out, and his tremenjous bulk 
began heavin’ up out of the wet. The saplin’ we had 
tied the bait to was only about five yards from the 
edge of the slough, but they was about five more yards 
of rope that give the kid some chance to dodge around. 
We had figgered that the ten yards from bank to rope- 
end would give us plenty of chance for a good eye shot, 
provided we had a little bit of light left. We knew that 
the bleatin’ goat would strain the rope as far as he 
could up towards us, and that would bring the ’gator 
into reach a lot better than he’d ‘a’ been down by the 
water. 


He’s a-movin’ faster now! He lifts his hind legs free 
from the mud, and nothin’ is left out of sight except 
part of his tail. By the time his tail is out of the water 
his head is almost even with the saplin’. 


Never had we seed such a ’gator! And never had 
that goat seed such a sight, neither! After rushin’ full 
speed to the end of his rope, he turned right around 
and faced the thing that was creepin’ towards him. 
The bleatin’ had died down, though there was still a 
sort of peculiar little whimper that didn’t sound like 
it’?d come out of a goat; and his flanks was tremblin’ 
all over like the aguey. His head was lowered, but 
them little horns wouldn’t do him much good, even 
if he’d ‘a’ had a chance.to use ’em. There he stood, 
braced with his front legs stiff out afore him, scared 
eyes borin’ into the dusk, and him whimperin’ fearful 
from the fright. 

The gap was closin’ now, although the thing a-comin’ 
still didn’t seem in no hurry. Guess he had sense 
enough to see that the kid couldn’t run away, or he’d 
‘a’ done it already. His head moved in under the tight- 
strained rope — and all of a sudden there wasn’t a 
sound in the swamp! The goat stopped his whinin’, 
and all around us the birds and the little animals 
seemed to be jest waitin’ for what was bound to hap- 
pen in a couple of seconds. For a instant the ’gator 
stopped, full out of the water, about five or six feet 
from the goat, which was still shakin’ all over, but 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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ake Apopka in Central Florida is undoubtedly 

the “hot spot” of the nation right now as far as 
speckled perch (black crappie) are concerned, but 
it was not always thus. And therein lies a story. 

It was back in 1926 that I caught the largest bass of 
my life, a thirteen and a half pounder. I was trolling 
in Lake Apopka. At that time Lake Apopka was con- 
sidered by many to be the best bass producing lake 
in the country. | | 

In those days the lake was full of a weed growth 
that came nearly to the surface in spots and which 
contained “holes” in which big bass abounded. Most 
fishing was done with cane poles and live shiners but 
plug casters, working right out in the lake, made ex- 
cellent catches also. Limit catches in those times were 
the rule rather than the exception. In fact, it wasn’t 
uncommon at all for a plug caster to catch as many 
as a hundred bass in a day’s fishing—returning all but 
eight of course! 

And the lake continued to produce bass in huge 
numbers on through the years up to World War II. 
At that time fishing dropped off because of the re- 
strictions on travel and because people just didn’t 
have the time to fish. 

It was during this time that the hyacinth pest began 
to take over the waters of the lake. Nothing was done 
at first of course because of the lack of fishermen, 


Some big bass were taken in the rough fish control nets but in 
comparison with the numbers of rough fish caught their numbers 
‘were few. 
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fishing interest and time. But after the war the fishing 
camps again went all out for business, the operators 
got together and financed a hyacinth eradication pro- 
gram, and various publicity features were inaugu- 
rated, including the now-famous $50,000 bass rodeo. 

However, when the lake was finally cleared of 
hyacinths fishing results dropped off dismally. The 
dying and rotting hyacinths created a fertile condition 
in the lake’s waters which caused a heavy bloom of 
plankton, which in turn killed off the weed growth 
by shading out the sunlight. In spite of all the money 
spent on the rodeo and other publicity both fishing and 
business at the camps dropped off to practically noth- 
ing. I once spent five days at one of the largest camps 
on the lake and saw a total of only three bass brought 
in during that time. 

Then, almost as if to put the final finishing touch 
on the whole business, in June 1950, a small storm of 
tornadic proportions struck the southern part of the 
lake. The waters, particularly in the “Gourd Neck” 
section were muddied up to the extent that millions 
of fish were killed. Two days after the storm a large 
area of the lake was covered with dead and bloated 
fish floating on the surface. 

Many newspapers, both local and in the larger 
cities over the rest of the state, carried photos and 
stories of the “tragedy.” Fishing editors and outdoor 
radio news commentators bewailed the loss of these 
millions of fish. The odor around the southern shore 
of the lake drove away many of the tourists visiting 
the area. 

I believe that I can truthfully say that I was the 
only newsman at the time who pointed out that this 
“tragedy” might actually prove beneficial in the end. I 
based my statements on the theory that the lake had 
been fertile for a long time because of the rotting of 
the weeds and hyacinths, and that this fertility had 
in turn, caused some species of fish to multiply all out 
of normal. I felt that there had been an overpopulation 
of the panfish species (bluegills and crappie) and that 
this drastic thinning out, caused by the storm, might 
after all produce better fishing. 

At the time I flew my plane over the lake for a 
survey of the “damage” and reported in my Ledger 
column that there were millions of dead fish all right 
but brought out the above mentioned theory. At the 
time I wrote “... However, I want to point out that, 
though there are undoubtedly millions of dead fish 
in the lake now, it is not ‘ruined’ by any means....I 
have heard this remark made many times since the 
first news (of the storm) came in, but I must point 
out that the area of kill was comparatively small, and 
that the percentage of the total population killed is 
also small..... It is quite likely that if no more fish 
die later, this occurence may turn out to be a blessing 
in disguise..... a 
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By FRED W. JONES 


And either the Good Lord or Lady Luck was with 
me for late that year the specks began biting like 
mad. They continued to hit through the early spring 
and people began flocking to the lake in unprecedented 
numbers. The nearly discouraged camp operators 
once again took a lease on life, began sprucing up 
their camps, purchasing new boats and putting in the 
new kinds of bait — minnows for speck fishermen. 

It was during this spring that I flew over the lake 
one day and found more than 200 boats in one small 
area in the middle of the lake. The specks were bedding 
in that area. Smaller concentrations of boats in other 
parts of the lake brought the total number of boats 
out that one day to more than 1200. 

It was during this spring that I conducted a survey 
of the camp operators to see if we could discover about 
how many fish were being taken and came up with 
the astonishing total of 16,000 average a day for a 
three month period. As near as I could discover at the 
time there were about a million and a half specks taken 
from Lake Apopka that spring. 


Another item of interest that first spring after the 
storm was the fact that there were only a few bass 
taken. Where the lake had once been widely famous 
for its bass fishing with speckled perch being prac- 
tically unknown in its waters, it now had shifted 
completely. Just why this happened I do not know. 
But that it had is unquestionable. 


Nor has there been any drastic change since that 
first spring. Each season reports begin to trickle in 
during late November and early December about 
the specks biting. As cold weather comes and goes, 
followed each time by a few warm days, the specks 
bite and then slow down. By January and February 
they are beginning to go on the beds and reports of 
limit catches come in several days a week. 

During each “season” since that first spring after 
the storm there are hundreds of thousands of specks 
caught. People come from all over Central Florida in 
huge numbers to fish the lake. Tourists from northern 
states flock to the camps and resorts in quest of the 
fishing. Camps have multiplied and increased in size. 
Where in the old days of good bass fishing a camp 
might have twenty boats, many now have up to fifty 
boats. And during the “speck season”? nowadays reser- 
vations for boats and cabins must be made far ahead. 


So once again Lake Apopka is a famous lake. Peo- 
ple come to it from long distances just for the fishing. 
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Strings of crappies (speckled perch), such as the one being dis- 
played here by Harry Brush who fished out of Ferndale Fish 
Camp, have put Lake Apopka back on the fishing map. 


Millions of dollars are spent each year in the area 
because of the lake and its fish. But this time it is the 
lowly speck that is the attraction rather than the 
lordly largemouth bass. 

And that is the recent-years story of Lake Apopka. 
Just how long present conditions will continue and 
what changes may take place in the future is un- 
known. It may well be that the heavy fishing pressure 
on the species will once again swing the balance an- 
other way. Possibly, in a few more years bass will 
again become predominant. Or it could be that another 
species will take over. 

But whatever the story is in the future, or has been 
in the past, it’s a good story right now. A lot of folks 


are having fun catching a lot of fish. Apopka deserves 
END. 


Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission personnel removed 
thousands of pounds of rough fish from the lake during seining 
operations. The storm cut fish numbers further. Reduced popu- 
lations gave room for expansion and for better fishing results. 
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Florida’s hunting and fishing opportunities were featured in the 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission’s float during Florida State 
University homecoming parade in Tallahassee. The same theme 
was carried out in the float used during the University of Florida 


homecoming celebration at Gainesville. 







A large tarpon is shown here in the act of swallowing 

a chunk of fish which the diver has handed out to 

him. With its mouth slightly ajar, the light is re- 

flecting from its huge maxillary bone of the upper 

jaw. Other fish are waiting for their turn. Photo 

by Frank S. Essapian, Marine Studios, Marineland, 
Florida. 





A large mullet and a barracuda are swimming peace- 

fully in opposite directions while a school of fingerling 

mullet feeds in the background. Photo by Frank S. 
Essapian, Marine Studios, Marineland, Florida. 
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Congressman Bob Sikes recently host- 
ed this group of nimrods on a suc- 
cessful turkey hunt. Left to right the 
lucky hunters are Bob Sikes, Jr., Mrs. 
Sikes, Congressman Sikes, unidentified 
member of party, Miss Amy Gibson of 
Tallahassee, and Dr. Ward of Port 
St. Joe. 





Tom Hunt, Dallas, Texas (left), and Georgia 
Governor Herman Talmadge display a pair 
of Canada geese they brought down in the 
Wakulla Beach area south of Tallahassee. 





A large crowd of interested spectators gathered on the shores of Lake Magorrie near St. 
Petersburg to watch a Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission rough fish control netting 
operation. In the photo at left above, is Commission Director E. B. “Shorty” Jones 
(left), Fisheries Technician Harold Moody, and Chief of Fisheries Division Don Leuthy. 
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ong a favorite with hunters, taxidermists, fly 
tyers, and nature lovers, the wood duck is a lead- . 
ing candidate for top honors as our most beautiful 
bird. The drake is especially outstanding with his 
crested head and iridescent, multi-colored plumage. 
The species is known in many localities as summer 


duck. 


Unlike most of our ducks which choose nesting 
sites on the ground, the woodie selects tree cavities 
as its nest location. The birds also spend much time 
perched in trees, especially during the breeding sea- 
son. Contrary to the preference of most waterfowl, the 
open waters of the larger lakes and marshes hold little 
attraction for the wood duck which is more at home 
along heavily timbered streams and small woodland 
ponds. The species spends much time in the woods 
searching for acorns, hickory and beechnuts, and cone 
scales of bald cypress. Seeds of sedges, pondweeds, and 
various grasses are also important items of the woodies 
diet. Only about 10% of the food of the wood duck is 
composed of animal material, chiefly aquatic insects. 


Even more so than with other species of waterfowl, 
overshooting and destruction of habitat by logging, 
swamp drainage, and land clearing reduced the clan 
to dangerously low levels toward the end of the last 
century. Conservationists were greatly concerned over 
the plight of the wood duck, many expecting that the 
species would soon be but a memory. The Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act of 1918 provided complete protection 
from legal hunting. The respite gave the woodie the 
opportunity to make something of a come back and 
23 years after being placed on the protected list, the 
ban was lifted to allow limited shooting in 15 states. 
Now most states allow one wood duck to be included 
in the daily waterfowl bag. 


In spite of the increase in population there are 
many places where the woodie, formerly abundant, 
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HOUSING 


FOR 
WOODIES 


is still far from common. With the elimination of over- 
shooting as a major factor in slowing the increase of 
this popular species, the matter of habitat assumes a 
major role in solving the problem. It has been pointed 
out that, even though food supplies may be abundant, 
if suitable nesting sites are not available, wood ducks 
will occur in the locality only as transients or not 
at all. 

One of the major factors to be considered in making 
an otherwise attractive habitat tenable by wood ducks 
is the provision of nesting facilities. Nature requires 
something like 50 years to develop a suitable tree 
cavity nesting site. A man with a hammer and saw 
can, in the matter of a few hours, construct artificial 
housing facilities which will be readily accepted by 
the home seeking woodies. 

A variety of nest box styles have been developed, 
such variations depending upon available material 
and the ideas of the individuals undertaking the 
project. Nest boxes have been constructed from 
wooden nail kegs, sections of metal drain pipe, large 
tin cracker boxes, bark slabs, and sections of hollow 
logs. Perhaps more satisfactory from the standpoint 
of ease of construction and availability of material, 
plus low cost, is a simple box constructed from rough, 
unfinished lumber. 

For constructing nest boxes, rough-cut, one-inch 
lumber should be used. Wood ducks will not utilize 
boxes in which cracks or knot holes allow light to 
enter near the bottom therefore it is necessary to 
patch such openings if they appear in the box. Rough 
cut lumber allows the young ducks to climb to the 
nest entrance when they are old. enough to leave the 
nest. If finished lumber is used in making the box, 
the inner front surface should be roughened so the 
ducklings can climb out. A strip of hardware cloth 
tacked to the inside front below the entrance hole will 
serve the same purpose. 
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Dick Eichhorn, technician in charge of the Game & Fresh Water 

Fish Commission’s Union-Baker Management area, examines one 

of the wood duck nest boxes he erected to help ease the shortage 
_ of suitable nesting sites in that locality. 


Coloring the finished box with a wood stain or drab 
colored paint will help preserve the wood, make it 
less conspicuous, and improve its appearance. 

The top of the box is designed so that it is easily 
removed. This aids in examining the box to determine 
use and greatly facilitates cleaning out debris. A sub- 
top is installed to insure a light proof cover. Quarter 
inch holes drilled in the bottom of the box allow ac- 
cumulated moisture to drain. A three inch layer of 
sawdust or wood shavings are placed in the box to 
provide a basis for the nest. 

The method of attaching the nest box to the tree 
varies with the site selected. On straight trunks the 
box may be readily fastened with spikes driven 
through the upper back portion and into the trunk. 
A four to six inch lag screw, with suitable washer, is 
also a handy method of attaching the box. Wiring to 
tree crotches is also found, at times, to be a satisfactory 
method of attaching nest boxes. 

Although wood ducks may use nesting sites as much 
as a half mile away from water, it is better to place 
the boxes within a quarter mile from pond or stream. 
Boxes should be placed at least 10 to 15 feet above 
the ground. Overhanging limbs or other obstructions 
should be cleared away from the box. 

In Florida, nesting wood ducks have been noted as 
early as mid-March and as late as August. Although 
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it is likely that every wood duck hen that is so inclined 
is able to find a nesting site of sorts, the nest box is a 
means of providing more satisfactory nesting condi- 
tions than available natural tree cavities may provide. 

The construction and erection of wood duck nesting 
boxes has received a good deal of attention from 
various state and federal wildlife agencies during 
recent years. Many clubs and conservation minded 
individuals have found a wood duck housing con- 
struction program a worthwhile project, producing 
results that have been both interesting and gratifying. 


END. 


The diagram below gives the suggested dimensions for wood duck 
nest boxes. Rough cut one-inch lumber is most satisfactory 
material for box construction. The young woodies climb to the 
nest entrance when they are ready to brave the world for the 
first time, therefore it is important that the inner front surface 
of the box be rough enough to enable them to clamber out. 
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NCE I knew a man who made his living catching 
poisonous snakes, alligators, and turtles bare- 
handed. Now personally I have never wanted to catch 
a rattlesnake or an alligator in anyway, but I thought 
I could manage a turtle. 

“You just look along the edge of the river,” Horace 
said, “until you find a spot in the sand, like this.” He 
showed me a circle, about the size of a silver dollar, an 
inch or two under water and about a foot from the 
water’s edge. 

“That’s where his head will be,” Horace said. “He'll 
be facing toward the bank and a bit upstream waiting 
for a fish or frog or something to come along. So you 
dig back here.” He dug his hand in the sand about a 
foot from the circle. There was a sudden stirring, a 
splash, and Horace flipped the turtle on the beach. With 
his knife he cut a slot in its soft shell near the rear and 
using that as a handle picked it up. 

The turtle’s head was outthrust on a long neck, 
waving back and forth like that of a snake. Suddenly 
the head shot forward, the jaws clashed, and removed 
a piece from Horace’s trousers as neatly as if it had 
been clipped with scissors. 

“Good Lord!” I said. “So that’s a snapping turtle!” 

Horace looked at me aghast. “You crazy? This here’s 
a little old softshell turtle. I’m scared of snappers.” 

With men who know turtles best, this, it seems, is a 
common sentiment. There are some 225 kinds of tur- 


tles and the Chelydra, the snappers, are by all odds © 


the nastiest of the lot. They are good to eat, but their 
flavor is the only delicate thing about them. A snapper 
will fight anything on earth that annoys him, and he 
is extremely easy to annoy. Annoyed, he is not content 
to defend himself but advances into battle, body lifted, 
head outthrust, jaws open. 

Any creature with this kind of disposition must either 
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THE SNAPPY 


be able to take excellent care of itself, or be extermi- 
nated. Since the snapper has been around for some 
175 million years, and is still plentiful, it obviously can 
take care of itself. The turtle is a reptile, sharing a 
common ancestor with the lizard, and biologically is 
one of the oldest forms of life. It has seen dinosaurs 
come and go. It hunted the mucky creek bottoms be- 
fore man learned to walk upright. In fact man and 
parasites are about the only things that have ever been 
able successfully to combat any species of turtles, no 
less an enraged adult snapper. 

What makes the turtle so secure, and biologically 
different from other reptiles, is that, somehow, he has 
managed to grow most of his skeleton on the outside 
of his body rather than on the inside. This is also the 
reason that: 


Expensive elastic and rubber girdles 
Are seldom bought by female turtles, 
Whose built-in corset, from tail to head, 
Is never removed, not even in bed. 


Usually the more complete protection this skeletal 
shell gives, the more placid the nature of the turtle. 
In the snapper the plastron (the underside of the shell) 
is narrow and crossed shaped, offering little protection 
to belly and sides — and the snapper’s disposition 
suffered because of it. The carapace (the super shell) is 
muddy colored with three parallel ridges that wear 
down with age. The legs are bowed as those of a cow- 
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boy and the long tail offers the only safe handle by 

which the snapper may be picked up. | 
Some scientists list four species of snapping turtles, 

but usually those in North America are classified as 


either common or alligator snappers. The first is found 


in ponds and rivers almost everywhere east of the 
Rockies, from Southern Canada to Central America. 
The alligator snapper is confined to an area from West 
Texas to West Florida and north to Missouri. In the 
common snapper the under side of the tail is covered 
by large plates set in a fairly regular double row; in 
alligator snappers the under side of the tail is covered 
by small round scales. 

The chief difference between the two, however, is in 
the size. The common snapper averages 15 to 30 pounds, 
and the biggest on record was fattened in a swill barrel 
to 86 pounds. The alligator snapper is even larger, the 
largest freshwater turtle in America. There is an un- 
verified report of one that weighed 219 pounds. Hun- 
dred pound alligator snappers are fairly common, and 
one in the Metropolis, Illinois, aquarium is said to have 
carried a 165 pound man without difficulty — though 
just who rode it seems a bit uncertain. 


Dr. Raymond Ditmars, no extremist, states that the 
“common snapping turtle could readily sever a man’s 
finger, and the big alligator could as easily amputate 
a hand.” There is, however, one comparatively soft spot 
in the snapper’s disposition. Under water he appears to 
strike at only those things he wants to eat and may 
be handled with semi-safety. But don’t lift him out of 
the water. 


WARRIOR 


The legend that when a snapper bites he will not let 
go until it thunders is only slightly exaggerated. I have 
seen a snapper’s head completely severed from its neck 
while the jaws remained locked on a large stick — and 
even after death the jaws had to be pried loose! In 
fact, this is one of the ways turtle hunters kill the 
creatures. All that is needed to make one strike at a 
stick is to poke the stick at it: Dr. Ditmars tells of one 
that bit the leg off his tripod while he tried to photo- 
graph it. With its jaws fastened on a stick, the turtle is 
not likely to turn and strike at the turtle hunter’s hand. 


The turtle, like the snake and the lizard, is a cold 
blooded creature. Having no built-in air conditioning, 
his body is the same temperature as the air around it. 
A temperature of 80 degrees makes the snapper un- 
comfortable, and it can live in a temperature of 105 
for only a half hour. Consequently you rarely see the 
snapper basking in hot sunlight, though he does like 
to sun himself just beneath the surface of the water. In 
the fall he will take a long breath, bury himself under 
a submerged log or in a muskrat hole, and wait for 
spring. Frequently a dozen or more may hibernate in 
the same hole, not through any love of company, but 
simply because it is convenient. It is also convenient for 
the turtle hunters, who at this time take them in large 
numbers. 


The love life of the turtle has puzzled a great many 


persons, including Mr. Ogden Nash, the poet. Though 
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some turtles are quite gentle in their own way (the 
male painted turtle grows long fingernails on his front 
feet with which he tickles his lady friend under the 
eyes) the snappers are never affectionate creatures. 
Their courtship consists of biting one another viciously 
on the legs, though sometimes couples have been seen 
to put their heads close together, gulp water, and blow 
it out through the nose, making the surface boil. 
More persons than just Mr. Ogden Nash have been 
puzzled about the sexual differences of turtles. Ap- 
parently turtles as well as their human observers are 
confused, for in aquariums male turtles have been 
seen to grapple with other males by mistake. 
Sometime in the early summer the female snapper 
climbs out of her pond and waddles across land looking 
for a place to lay her eggs. She needs a spot exposed 
to open sunlight, and with some moisture. Here she 
digs a hole, deposits about 30 to 40 eggs, covers them 


- over with dirt, and departs. If ever she sees one of her 


young she recognizes it only as a possible dinner. 
The eggs look surprisingly like ping pong balls. I 
have seen one placed on a ping pong table be picked 
up by person after person who did not realize it was 
not a ball until after feeling the weight. The shells are 
tough and rubbery and will actually bounce if dropped. 
It is in the egg that the snapper is most vulnerable. 
Skunks, coons, and other animals eat them by the hun- 
dreds. As soon as they are hatched the young head for 
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water, usually the same water as that from which the 
mother came, moved by some instinct which science 
has not yet discovered. Eggs are occasionally laid a 
mile or more from water, yet the young move unerring- 
ly toward it. 

The hatchling snapper is fair game for animals, fish, 
and other snappers; yet once out of the shell his char- 
acter is already formed. A hatchling still partially 
covered by membrane will snap at a finger or twig or 
anything else presented to him. And this is not be- 
cause he is hungry: the young snapper brings with 
him from the shell a food supply that will last for 
several months, throughout the coming winter if neces- 
sary. 

Many persons hate the snapper, accusing it of whole- 
sale destruction of water birds and game fish. And 
though a snapper can snatch a duck beneath the sur- 
face and tear it apart with beak and claw, the truth 


is that snappers live chiefly on smaller fish, insects, 


frogs, and the like. The reason for this: the others are 
more difficult to catch. END. 
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| Poe local conservation be chiefly 
centered on shooting — as it 
often is in many Florida cities, every 
day — and sooner or later the prin- 
cipals, especially when there are 
more than two, will probably wind 
up propounding or arguing against 
named firearms personalities. It 
would seem that all the great and 
near-great marksmen and gun 
makers of past and present genera- 
tions have present day friends and 
vocal historians; great indeed is the 
subject scope and range of difference 
of opinion. 

Now, from the Pinellas County 
area, which can justifiably boast of 
some pretty active shooting clubs, 
comes a request seeking this col- 
umn’s opinion as to what names 
should be the all-time Who’s Who 
listings for such titles as “greatest 
firearms inventor, America’s best 
barrel maker, our foremost authori- 
ty on military firearms, the fastest 
and fanciest pistol shot” and one or 
two other firearms classifications in 
the superlative sense. 

Questions like that tend to put a 
firearms editor un che spot, for one 
man’s expressed opinion can easily 
be another’s contradiction. At best, 
such inquiries can only be answered 
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am, |At all other times keep guns 
@ \unloaded and actions open 
like this. 
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in generalities, with supporting side- | 


lights based on the writer’s experi- 
ence, association, technical know- 
ledge and research and familiarity 
with powder-burning personalities 
of fact, film and fiction. Since the 
question is a good one, however, the 
editor of MUZZLE FLASHES has 
compiled, after careful consideration 
and unhurried reflection, a list of 
such flesh and blood firearms per- 
sonalities as he believes are entitled 
to inclusion in a mythical Firearms 
Hall of Fame, to answer the column’s 
inquiring correspondent — _ with 
equal chance for other readers of 
the magazine to approve or dispute 
the listings. Likewise, no attempt 
will be made to present nominees in 
the chronological order they have 
appeared in history, but primarily 
by group classifications. 
John Moses Browning 
MUZZLE FLASHES believes that, 


without a doubt, title of “greatest. 


firearms inventor” should go to 
America’s own John Moses Brown- 
ing. No matter what type or model 
of modern sporting firearm you. 
shoot, the chances are high that it 
was either developed entirely by 
Browning or embodies features of 
his inventive genius. 

It was Browning who invented 
the Colt .45 automatic, in 1905, a 
handgun to be later adopted as the 
standard sidearm for our Armed 
Forces; who invented the Stevens 
hammerless repeating shotgun; Win- 
chester’s first lever-action repeating 
rifle, in 1884; the now famous Win- 
chester Model 90 .22 caliber repeat- 
ing rifle, a slide-action that greatly 
increased public interest in informal 
.22 caliber shooting; the Browning 
machine gun; the 37 mm. cannon; 
the automatic shotgun, and the over- 
and-under shotgun — to mention 
only a few of his many firearms in- 
ventions. 

This editor once heard a gifted 
historian, addressing representatives 
of the firearms industry and the 
press, and eulogizing the life of 
John Moses Browning, declare that 
this reputedly mild-mannered, peace- 
loving American was indirectly re- 


sponsible for the paradoxical saving 
and taking of more human lives, 
the killing of more wild game, and 
more contributive to the successful 
defense of our nation in World Wars 
I and II, than any other man in his- 
tory. But in mind and personality 
Browning was a sportsman at heart, 
and it was primarily for the sports- 
men of America, rather than for 
military use, that most of his inven- 
tions were perfected. Shots fired 
afield and on target ranges are vol- 
leys to the memory of Browning, 
who died of coronary thrombosis 
in 1926 while working on the over- 
and-under shotgun. 


Harry M. Pope 


Fortunate is the music lover who 
owns a genuine Stradivarius violin. 
Fortunate, too, is the shooter who 
possesses a rifle with a barrel made 
by the skilled hands of the late Harry 
M. Pope. In their respective fields, 
each name is synonymous with 
quality. No Stradivarius violin was 
ever made with more care and per- 
sonalized craftsmanship than a Pope 
rifle barrel; hence, it is not surpris- 
ing that the products of Antonio 
Stradivari and Harry M. Pope, two 
men living generations apart and of 
unrelated occupations, have an in- 
trinsic value not measured in dol- 
lars and cents alone. Both the 
Stradivarius violin and the Pope 
rifle barrel were created by master 
craftsmen, and, in skilled and un- 
derstanding hands, both will perform 
as their makers intended. 

No Pope barrel was ever made 
in a hurry, no matter how urgent 
the customer’s need or extent of 
his pleading for quick delivery of 
an ordered Pope barrel. Except for 
a power lathe which he used occa- 
sionally in the drilling of the barrel 
blank, Pope made all his barrels by 
hand — slowly, patiently, as only 
a master craftsman knows how to 
work. His rifling process, done en- 
tirely by hand, was carried out so 
slowly and carefully that it is said 
that fifty passes were required to cut 
a rifling length only .0025 of an inch 
in the bored barrel. (Imagine the 
number of hand operations demand- 
ed for the precise rifling of a tube 
some twenty-eight inches long!) But 
when he finished with a job, Harry 
Pope knew that his hand rifled bar- 
rel would shoot accurately. How 
accurately? 

In his muzzle-loading rifles of .32 
caliber and larger, the famous bar- 
rel maker would guarantee his bar- 
rels to place ten consecutive shots 
inside a 2% inch circle at 200 yards. 
Many Pope barrels performed even 
better than the accuracy guarantee 
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Pope promised purchasers. One such 
barrel, fitted to a rifle owned by the 
late C. W. Rowland, whose hobby 
was testing rifles for accuracy by 
shooting from a bench rest, made a 
ten shot group at two hundred yards 
that measured only % of an inch, 
figured from center to center of the 
wildest shots in the group. Another 
Pope barrel, bored and rifled for the 
32 caliber load, put five shots in 
almost the same spot at 200 yards. 
The Pope system of rifling was 
characterized by eight narrow lands, 
designed so that the speeding bullet 
was supported and perfectly bal- 
anced throughout its  rocket-like 
journey from rifle breech to muzzle. 

Colonel Townsend Whelen, noted 
firearms authority, whose name has 
frequently been mentioned in MUZ- 
ZLE FLASHES, stated in one of his 
popular firearms books that “Harry 
M. Pope has long held the reputa- 
tion of being the most skilled maker 
of rifle barrels in history. His fin- 
ished product has never been ap- 
proached by any other barrel 
maker.” 

Pope’s love of guns did not stop 
with the making of super-accurate 
barrels. In his day, Harry M. Pope 
was an eminent offhand shot, at one 
time being proficient enough to hit 
9 inch discs nine times out of ten 
at 200 yards. Few present day rifle- 
men can do as well. 


Eliphalet Remington, Jr. 


But other men, before Pope’s time, 
had made and loved guns, too, 
though never in combination with 
the hand-created barrel accuracy 
Pope learned to put into a gun. 

The Remington Arms Company, 
today one of our largest manufac- 
turers of arms and ammunition, 
came into existence because a pio- 
neer youth wanted a rifle; did not 
have money with which to buy one, 
yet confidently believed he could 
make one at his father’s forge. 

The year was 1816, just two years 
after the birth of one Samuel Colt, 
another name to become famous in 
forearms history. The place was 
Ilion Gorge in mid-state New York. 
The youth was Eliphalet Remington, 
Jr., son of a successful farmer who, 
during winter months, doubled as 
village smithy. 

Young Remington not only made 
himself a rifle, after two months of 
painstaking forging, filing and fitting 
of parts, but one so good that his 
friends wanted duplicates. These 
scattered orders put him in business. 

In 1845, Americans began to lose 
patience with Mexican general Santa 
Anna for long term raids on United 
States citizens and property. A na- 
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tional war cry, “Remember the 
Alamo!” echoed across the nation 
in united outrage against Santa 
Anna and his earlier, bitterly re- 
membered massacre in 1836 of a 
small force of brave American fron- 
tiersmen — including Dave Crockett 
and Jim Bowie — who fought to the 
death defending the Texas border 
mission-fort against overwhelming 
odds. With war looming, Remington 
received his first military contract. 
The opportunity enabled young Rem- 
ington to prove his manufacturing 
and business ability. Specifically, 
his government contract required 
him to produce and deliver a quan- 
tity of arms of quality, the order 
being for duplicates of the Jencks 


‘carbine, recognized military weapon 


of the period. Later Remington 
teamed with an inventor of a type 
of breech loading rifle to give the 
world the Remington-Rider models 
in breech loading single shots, and 
again, in 1857, with the holder of 
the Maynard percussion priming 
patent, for the manufacture of 5,000 
self-priming musket locks, caliber 
.69, on another government contract. 
These last manufactures saw ser- 
vice in the first battles of the Civil 
War. This historic period was also 
marked by Eliphalet Jr.’s death, but 
with continuance of the business by 
his three sons, Eliphalet 3rd, Philo 
and Samuel. 

During the time, Samuel Colt had 
grown to manhood and invented the 
Colt revolver, an invention the Rem- 
ington family tried to equal by offer- 
ing the public a cap and ball revolver 
based on the Beal handgun patent, 
which described the revolving cyl- 
inder as “operating from an exterior 
control hand instead of Colt’s in- 
terior mechanism”. Remington also 
marketed, in 1866, a pocket pistol 
in .41 rimfire caliber, known as a 
“Double Deringer’, one of many at- 
tempts by various manufacturers 
to cash-in on the popularity of the 
original offerings of one Henry 
Deringer, inventor of the deadly, 
short-range pocket gun that was 
such a favorite of Mississippi River 
gamblers and members of Gold 
Coast society. Remington manufac- 
tured the little gun throughout his 
lifetime and his successors continued 
its production as late as the year 
1937, when the item was dropped 
from the company’s catalog listings. 


Samuel Colt 


Samuel Colt, born two years be- 
fore Eliphalet Remington, Jr., made 
the first of the famous line of Rem- 
ington rifles, lived only to the age 
of 48, but Colt’s was a full life, with 
seldom a dull moment in it. 


Like young Remington before him, 
Colt developed a love for guns at 
an early age, a passion that stemmed 
from his acquisition of an old flint- 
lock pistol at the age of eleven. But 
Colt was not satisfied to own a gun 
patterned on models of his time; 
though just 12, he envisioned and 
unsuccessfully attempted a four 
barrel revolving rifle. He next con- 
structed a galvanic battery and used 
it to fire gun powder, but the idea 
did not have practical application 
to his desired gun. The experiment 
was not without its benefits, how- 
ever. Young Colt did develop a 
means whereby powder could be 
exploded underwater by means of a 
waterproofed electric cable. Source 
of basic knowledge for all these early 
experiments was a handed-down 
copy of a scientific book, “The Com- 
pendium of Knowledge”, devoted 
to miscellaneous subjects, including 
inventions of the age, the working 
principle of the galvanic battery and 
the manufacture of gun powder. 

Such were young Colt’s boyish 
experiments — dousing of local 
citizenry with water and mud from 
one of his publicly promoted experi- 
ments, and accidentally setting a 
school building afire on still another 
occasion — that his father decided 
the boy should go to sea. Sixteen 
year old Samuel was apprenticed to 
the captain of the Brig Corlo, bound 
for India. Quite naturally, young 
Colt took along his beloved horse 
pistol, only to have to turn it over 
to the captain for safekeeping, it 
being the latter’s opinion that no 
crew member should possess fire- 
arms aboard ship. 

One day, while sitting idly, Colt’s 
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During the past three years, both white and blue marlin have 
been landed with increasing regularity off the Hillsboro Inlet. 


hen marlin fishing in the South Atlantic is 
mentioned, thoughts turn to Bimini or Cat Cay. 
It’s almost an automatic association of ideas, for over 
the years most of the big billsters of the Atlantic are 
believed caught in the Bahamas. When a white or 
blue marlin is hooked off the coast of Florida, the 
general assumption is that such an experience is the 
exception and not the rule. 

However, now and then enough exceptions occur 
not only to break an established precedent, but to set 
up a brand new rule. Such a state of affairs exists 
along a certain section of the South Florida coast where 
marlin are caught with astonishing regularity. I be- 
came aware of this situation three years ago when 
notices of white and blue marlin landed off the Hills- 
boro Inlet began to appear in the local press in more 
than average numbers. 

At first these catches appeared to be a piscatorial 
fluke of short duration. But continued announcements 
prompted me to investigate. With the help of charter 
boatmen who operate out of Hillsboro Inlet, I’ve kept 
a pretty fair check over the three year period, and 
have become convinced that a big game fisherman has 
as good a chance of catching a marlin off the Florida 
coast as he has in the Bahamas. 

In reality, it can be said it has taken me more than 
three years to write this story, for I wanted to be cer- 
tain that no false hopes would be raised in the breasts 
of ardent anglers in search of marlin. | | 

Why marlin are caught around the Hillsboro Inlet 
no one seems able to answer satisfactorily. Old time 
guides believe that certain reefs nearby support large 
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quantities of food fishes, which could reasonably ac- 
count for the presence of hungry gamesters. However, 
there are lots of reefs along the South Florida coast 
which abound with food fishes, so that is probably not 
the entire answer. Theories concerning ocean tempera- 
tures and currents have also been advanced. In addi- 
tion, some factions contend that the Hillsboro Inlet is 
on a “main migration route.” 


Whatever the reasons, I for one am content to accept 
conditions as they are, and not probe too deeply into 
scientific theories to explain a situation that can be 
regarded with nothing but delight. 


To set the geographical stage, Hillsboro Inlet is lo- 
cated near the town of Pompano Beach midway be- 
tween Miami and Palm Beach, a distance of 69 miles. 
An historic lighthouse guards a natural inlet to the 
sea, through which fishing boats ply their way to and 
from the marlin grounds which fan out in an eight- 
mile perimeter. 


The rest of this story is based on actual records and 
experiences of charter and private fishermen, plus 
considerable voyaging and first-hand personal obser- 
vations. 


While marlin have been caught off Hillsboro Inlet 
as far back as 20 years ago, it wasn’t until February 
of 1951 that more than passing interest was aroused 
in the area since 1930, landed a large white marlin. 
The fish weighed 104 pounds and was hooked on 24- 
thread line with a bonita strip on a 6-0 hook. Whitmer 
had quite a battle on his hands for he had only 225 
yards of linen line. In an hour the marlin was boated, 
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and local sport fishing started on an upswing that has 
been gathering momentum ever since. 

One of the most recent catches was a 249% pound 
blue marlin landed by Sandy Lake on March 28, 1954. 
Sandy, a comparative newcomer to big time fishing, 
was “shot with luck” that day. He caught the monster 
on 18-thread line, and 8-0 hook using a small ballyhoo 
for bait. Anyone familiar with deep sea fishing will 
recognize that outfit as a typical sailfish rig. Sandy 
had no idea of hooking a big blue—and it’s a tossup as 
to who was the more surprised, the fish or the angler. 

Between those two notable catches are sandwiched 
scores of rugged encounters with white and blue mar- 
lins of varied sizes and dispositions. 

Techniques don’t vary a great deal among the sports 
fishermen who frequent the Hillsboro Inlet area. Line 
strengths run from 18 to 39-thread, with linen line 
being used the most. Marlin seem to have no great 
preference for any particular kind of bait—mackerel, 
small bonita, ballyhoo, mullet or bonita strip seem 
equally acceptable. It’s a case of getting the bait to 
the marlin when the fish is hungry. 

For the past several years anglers have usually 
fought marlin with the type of equipment they were 
using at the moment. Typical of that arrangement is 
the experience of John Whitmer whose 321 pound 
blue marlin is the biggest spiker yet landed at Hills- 
boro. The fish was booked on 350 yards of 24-thread 
line, a 9-0 hook with a whole mullet for bait. The battle 
took one hour and 15 minutes, and the fish did con- 
siderable fighting even after being hauled’ aboard and 
belted over the head with a “persuader.” 

Charter boat captain Bud Mailloux came within an 
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Left: Heavy tackle was used to land this 

231-pound blue marlin—39-thread line and 

.034 piano wire leader. The fish was boated 
December 7, 1953. 


Right: World’s record broadbill swordfish 
was caught on 50-pound test line and 5/0 
hook. Thomas Fleming, retired New York 
businessman, was 67 years old when he 
caught the fish. He fought it from a boat 
which had neither a harness nor a fighting 


eyelash of breaking the world’s white marlin record 
on April 25, 1953. His fish weighed in at 159% pounds 
and was caught on 18-thread line, an 8-0 hook with a 
ballyhoo for bait. The job took an hour and 45 minutes. 
(World’s record is 161 pounds caught on March 20, 
1928, off Miami, Florida). 

Weather conditions seem to have little effect on the 
fish. Contradicting a somewhat prevalent belief that 
a calm day is a poor day for big game fishing, Sandy 
Lake nailed his big blue when the ocean was as calm 
as the proverbial mill pond. That the fish could sup- 
posedly see the 20-foot piano wire leader plainly had 
no deterrent effect. 

In contrast, Johnny Marshall fought and landed a 
228 pound blue in as wild a battle as any man would 
want to experience. A gale wind whipped waves 15 
feet high as Johnny staged a 24-hour struggle. He 
was using pretty heavy stuff, or the chances are the 
fish never would have been boated. As it was, 600 
yards of 30-thread line, a 9-0 hook and a 12-0 reel 
were taxed to the limit. 

One of the more outstanding catches was registered 
by Art Robinson on May 18, 1953. On that day a 255 
pound blue marlin was hooked, fought and boated on 
a typical sailfish rig—18-thread line and 10-0 hook 
baited with mullet. The fight lasted an hour and a half. 

Judging from my observations over three years, 
the marlin fishing “season”—if it can be called that— 
is unusually long around Hillsboro Inlet. Although 
the best fishing usually parallels the accepted Bahamas 
season—February, March, April and May—billfish 


around Hillsboro sometimes seem to forget the calen- 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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dar. Notable catches of white marlin 
have been made in November, while 
Whitmer’s record breaking (for 
Hillsboro) blue marlin was caught 
on June 15, 1952. 

Largest single day’s catch was 14 
— all white marlins during late 
March. That’s a terrific day for the 
Bahamas, or anywhere else for that 
matter. Catches of five and six a day 
have occurred a number of times. 

At present about 20 boats operate 
out of Hillsboro Inlet. By far the 
greatest numbers of persons who de- 
sire a day’s sport are interested in 
marlin only superficially. For the 
most part they are out after sailfish, 
dolphin, king, wahoo, barracuda or 
anything else they may catch. If they 
hook a marlin, it’s an unexpected 
but hoped for dividend. According 
to the charter boatmen, very few 
anglers really “go after” marlin and 
are rarely willing to put in the long 
hours necessary in this specialized 
sport. The result is, of course, that 
most of the big billfish are caught 
more by accident than intent. This 
accounts for the large percentage 
caught on sailfish rigs. 

It also accounts for a considerable 
amount of busted tackle. When a 
hungry marlin slams into an 18- 
thread line, only an expert can 
handle him. Even with heavier 
tackle, more marlin are lost than 
brought to boat, so it doesn’t take 
much figuring to arrive at the con- 
clusion that the number of marlin 
taken around Hillsboro is very low 
in comparison to the number of 
strikes. Even at that, the marlin 
catch around Hillsboro Inlet is far 
higher than anywhere else along the 
Florida coast. 

About five whites are hooked to 
every blue. The concensus of opinion 
among the experienced fishermen 
around Hillsboro is that pound for 
pound the white outbattles the blue. 
I’m not going to get into that argu- 
ment. I’ve hooked both, but never 
boated either, ’m sorry to admit. In 
each case it felt like latching on to 
a runaway express train, except that 
the blamed things jumped. 

All trolling is done on the surface 
and outriggers are standard equip- 
ment. Some boats are equipped with 
pulpits from which the fish are spot- 
ted. The reefs, mentioned previously, 
lie close to the top, and when marlin 
are present, they’re roaming around 
where they can practically see the 
the horizon. 

As to be expected, some freakish 
experiences have occurred at Hills- 
boro. One day a piscatorially minded 
gent showed up with a rig the like 
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of which nobody had seen before. 
He called it a “belly spinner,” and 
proceeded to show how the appara- 
tus worked, much to the mystifica- 
tion of amused onlookers. The equip- 
ment consisted of a medium sized 
reel to which was attached a light 
monofilament line. The reel was 
hooked to a belt around the angler’s 
waist. The line went through the 
guides of a regulation rod — but the 
rod was completely unattached to 
the reel. This novel angler waved 
the rod in any direction he wanted 
with one hand, while cranking the 
reel with the other. 


Amusement changed to admiration 
when the “belly spinner” actually 
worked. The angler hooked, fought 
and boated a 64 pound white marlin. 
After that performance he drove off 
in his car and was never seen again. 


The contention that blue marlin 
travel in pairs has been demonstrat- 
ed several times at Hillsboro. A re- 
cent such episode took place when 
two of them hit separate out rig- 
gers almost simultaneously. One was 
boated; the other got away. 


One conviction was thoroughly 
implanted during my numerous in- 
terviews and trips with charter boat- 
men at Hillsboro. To a man they 
maintain that if sportsmen would 
seriously fish for marlin, a lot more 
of these great gamesters would be 
hooked and boated. As remarked 
before, hardly one person out of ten 
charters a boat from Hillsboro with 
the single purpose of marlin fishing. 
The average fisherman wants to 
“eat his cake and have it too” in 
the sense that he sure would like 
to land a marlin, but hopes to do 
it by sheer luck. As every deep sea 
angler knows, catching a marlin is 





“It’s easy to see how these stories of sea 
monsters get started.”’ 


no everyday occurrence. It is accom- 
plished mainly by a combination of 
dogged perseverance, long hours 
and expert handling of proper equip- 
ment. Every person who has won a 
battle with a marlin agrees it was 
worth all the trouble he ever took. 

Regardless of the fact that the 
Hillsboro Inlet region is steadily 
gaining nationwide prominence as 
one of the “hot” marlin spots of the 
world, it has another claim to fame 
that will never die as long as fishing 
tales are told. (see Florida Wildlife, 
Dec., 1951) 

On April 27, 1951, Frederick Flem- 
ing, a 67-year old retired business- 
man, who came to sunny Florida 
to cure a painful case of bursitis, 
made an impossible catch. From a 
“bottom” fishing boat (used for snap- 
per and grouper fishing) he hooked, 
fought and subdued a 444 pound 
broadbill swordfish. 

Fantastic as it may seem, the 
equipment used consisted of 500 
yards of 50-pound test nylon line, a 
6-0 reel and a 5-0 hook baited with 
a small ballyhoo. 

The fish is the world’s record 
broadbill caught on rod and reel 
with 50-pound test line. 

The boat, the “Helen S.”, cap- 
tained by Dan Garnsey, had no fight- 
ing chairs and no harness. Skillful 
maneuvering of the craft helped im- 
measurably in the unequal contest. 
During an epic struggle which lasted 
more than three hours, the sword- 
fish made approximately 40 leaps 
and protracted runs. 

Catching that broadbill was a com- 
bination of unbelievable events. 
These fish seldom strike a trolling 
bait, especially one on the surface. 
Also broadbill are rarely seen in 
Florida waters. And why a fish of 
that size would strike so insignificant 
a bait as seven-inch ballyhoo is well 
nigh incomprehensible. And how in 
the name of Izaac Walton the line 
held. nobody will ever answer. 

Since that memorable day, four 
more broadbills have been boated 
off Hillsboro Inlet. None of them 
even remotely approached the size 
of Fleming’s world’s record. 


If you come to Hillsboro, don’t 
expect to hook a broadbill. It could 
happen, but the possibility is ex- 
tremely remote. However, if it’s 
marlin you’re after, you may ring 


the bell. 


According to Hillsboro charter 
boatmen, you have a better chance 
there than anywhere else in the 
South Atlantic. Maybe they’re preju- 
diced, but they have a pretty con- 
vincing record to back them up. 


END. 
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A NEW FLORIDIAN ? 


AST JUNE, Charles Dabis, 640 Woodward Drive, 

Lakeland, was convinced he was seeing things 
when he spotted something that resembled, on a re- 
duced scale, Alley Oop’s “Dinny.” When he told his 
neighbors about the creature that scurried under his 
garage, they accused him of taking one too many. 

In December, Davis again spotted “Dinny.” This 
time the 30 inch long “monster” was lounging in a 
bush in Davis’ yard. Placing a large box under the 
shrub, Davis shook the king-sized lizard down and 
effected his capture. 

When the lizard was first taken to Fred W. Jones, 
outdoor editor of the Lakeland Ledger, the creature 
was in the process of shedding its skin and showed no 
markings of any kind. This, and the fact that the crea- 
ture was a bright green in color, caused some 
confusion in identification. Later, black markings ap- 
peared on the lizard’s bright green skin. Biologists 
who examined the captive identified the animal as a 
young Iguana, a species of lizard native to South and 
Central America. 

Since Davis believes that the lizard he saw in 
June was even larger than the one he captured, it 
appears that there is some possibility that the captive 
was actually raised in Florida. If this is the case, there 
are probably more Iguanas around. 

Various theories concerning the manner in which 
the big lizard, or lizards, found its, or their, way to 
Florida, have been advanced. Some believe a banana 
boat landing at Tampa provided transportation to the 
state. Others hold to the theory that someone brought 
some of the animals into the country as pets, one or 
more of which subsequently escaped. Whatever the 
origin, it is obvious that the species can get along well 
in Florida, for the captive was fat and healthy. 

Research indicates that the species is comparative- 
ly harmless and non-venomous. According to authori- 
ties, the Iguana is good to eat, having a flavor similar 
to chicken. Reports show that the Iguana may grow 
as large as four feet or more in length. END. 
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The Iguana has serrations down its back making it very similar 
in appearance to Alley Oop’s “Dinny.”” It can sit up on its tail 
and back legs, and even prefers to run in this position. The 
Lakeland specimen showed no inclination towards viciousness. 








WHO ARE THE DUMB ONES? 


UR SO-CALLED “dumb ani- 

mals” have taught man many 
valuable lessons in architecture, 
mining and engineering, as well as 
in medical science, tailoring and in 
the art of camouflage. 

Even though man copied the heli- 
copter from the dragonfly, no man- 
made machine is capable of chang- 
ing its direction with the great rap- 
idity and ease while in flight, as 
does the dragonfly... 

From the common spiders man 
learned much in the art of making 
balloons and parachutes... 

One of man’s latest inventions— 
radar — has been used by bats 
throughout the ages... 

Thanks to the skunk, man got his 
idea for stench bombs... From the 
octopus, which discharges ink into 
water thereby discoloring it so es- 
cape from enemies is made possible, 
man got the idea for the smoke 
screen. 

By studying the quills of birds, 
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metal tubes, thus combining 
strength with the least weight... 

The art of making paper from 
wood was long used by the wasp 
and hornet... From the mud wasp 
and mud swallows, man learned the 
value of mud as building material, 
and from the silkworms the art of 
making silk was learned... 

The snowshoe rabbit, the grouse 
and ptarmigan furnished man’s in- 
spiration for snowshoes, because of 
their natural snowshoes... 

Although comparatively new to 
mankind, baby incubators have been 
in use a long, long time by the opos- 
sum.. 


No one, even the most expert 
artist, could ever hope to equal the 
many wonderful examples of cam- 
ouflage used by animals. Young deer 


bling light and shadows on the 
ground; walking-stick insects which 
look so much like a twig they are 
not easily detected; butterflies which 
resemble leaves; owls which look 
like bark-covered wood—these and 
many others have taught man the 
art of camouflage... 

The croaking frog, using a pair of 
vocal sacs as resonators, was un- 
doubtedly the originator of sound 
amplification, and bees air-condi- 
tioned their hives long, long before 
man made an attempt at air-condi- 
tioning... 

War tanks were copied and de- 
signed from the turtle, and most 
likely the idea of the submarine 
came from the diving spider which 
forms a bubble of air and goes down 
into the water with the tiny tank 
of oxygen... 

Man obtained much valuable in- 
formation in the art of building dams 
and constructing canals and bridges 
from the most famous of all engi- 


man learned how to make hollow 


with their mottled bodies, resem- 


neers, the beavers... END. 
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THE HUNTER 


To the inexperienced eye the hunter would at first 
glance have seemed a part of the underbrush. The 
Seminoles Buckskins dyed a deep forest green blend- 
ed with complete harmony into the backdrop of his 
covert. Only on a closer examination would one have 
noted the single unadorned feather that swayed gently 
above the raven black hair. 


With gentle strokes the young brave caressed the 
smoothness of the wood, Was this not the bow of “Sho- 
Caw”, the hawk? Was he not “Lo-Ko-See’, Black 
Bear, the son of “Sho-Caw”? A glimmer of pride 
swept across the bronzed face. This day he was to 
prove himself worthy of the title HUNTER. This 
day the small village that nestled a half day’s journey 
down the mighty Ocklawaha (Crooked River) would 
feast on the flesh of “E-Cho”, the deer. This day would 
the hunting prowess of Black Bear be praised around 
the cooking pots and in every lodge. 


Even the perpetual wind through the tree tops and 
the noisy alarm of “Tos-Chee”, the blue jay, was 
hushed as with deliberate slowness the buckskin clad 
arm leveled the bow, and tense sweaty fingers pulled 
back the flint tipped arrow. 


The young Indian had chosen a sleek, heavily ant- 
lered buck of two winters as his target. “E-Cho’, the 
deer, ignoring the snort of the herd bull to remain 
with the band, stepped haughtily down the trail toward 
the spring. A scant ten yards to his left the sudden 
twang of the released bow string sent the buck’s ears 
back in alarm. Instantly a sharp stinging along the 
upper ridge of his neck caused the deer to dance crazily 
and shake his head in pain. Then with out warning a 
flash of fire tore into his side and penetrated his 
heart. Silently the big buck crumpled to his knees 
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and stretched out on the thick carpet of pine needles. 
“E-Cho”, the deer was dead. 

Forgetting his customary stoic calm in the realiza- 
tion that his long vigil was at last over, Lo-Ko-See 
sprang to his feet and ran whooping to the side of the 
fallen buck. Ignoring the crashing and snapping of 
the underbrush that marked the headlong flight of 
the startled herd through the forest, Black Bear knelt 
and deftly pulled the arrow from the dead animal. 
Wiping the stain from the keen edged flint he re- 
placed it in his quiver and began skinning the deer. 

A short time later the boy arose and with a satisfied 
grunt swung the packet of meat over his shoulder. 
With a last look around he stepped to the spring and 
cleansed his knife. Scooping up the cool water in his 
hands Lo-Ko-See drank his fill. 

Back on the game trail the boy suddenly turned 
and retraced his steps to the palmetto thicket. Thought- 
fully placing his prize on the ground he began a care- 
ful search for the first arrow he had launched. Some 
thirty minutes later the forest dweller picked up his 
burden and started back down the trail. “Oh well, the 
loss of the arrow wasn’t too serious”, he reasoned to 
himself. In exchange for the deer liver old Chitta- 
Micco (Rattlesnake) the arrowmaker would give him 
many new flints. 

With a proud shrug of his shoulders the hunter swung 
around a bend in the trail. Only the gentle swaying 
of the scrub oak boughs remained .... 

GRADUALLY the scene faded away. We were 
back once more in the cabin. Clearing his throat Uncle 
Clem, with eyes twinkling took something from his 
shirt pocket. Holding it in his hand the old hunter 
said, “Yes sir boys, that’s the story this here arrowhead 
told me today...... END. 
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GRAY 
FOX 


By JACK SHOEMAKER 


his is the story of two hunts in different sections 

of Florida at different seasons of the year, at dif- 
ferent times of the day and under almost different 
terrain conditions, with two different hunting parties. 
But the target in each case was the same—a gray fox 
—and although he was a winner in one case and a 
loser in another, this sharp-nosed and crafty member 
of the animal kingdom has proved its much vaunted 
cunning to me as well as provided pleasure in a new 
kind of “hunting” wildlife. 

The first instance occurred in Lakeland several years 
ago when I visited the outdoor editor of the Lakeland 
Ledger. We had just finished supper this fine Septem- 
ber evening when he left the table to answer the 
phone. 

I couldn’t hear all the conversation on the phone 
for it was in the other room, but I heard parts of it 
and from all indications they were talking about a 
hunting trip. 

Returning to the table and kissing his wife a quick 
goodbye he said, “Come on, Jack, we’re going on a 
hunting trip tonight.” 

I looked at him, then to his wife and back to him 
and mentioned that it wasn’t legal because the season 
was two months off. 

He said that this trip wasn’t a shootin’ one, that 
nothing would be killed, that it would take only a few 
hours and that I’d enjoy hearing the “symphony of 
the hounds.” 

Once we were settled in the car, the editor took 
off down a country road, made a few turns and pulled 
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over to the side of the road in back of a pickup that 
had a kennel-like arrangement for transporting dogs 
in the back of the truck. 


We went over to the fence along the road where 
some half dozen men smoked and talked almost in 
silence as they listened with bated breath for their 
dogs to start the “chase” signal. The dogs had just 
been cast and some 300 to 400 yards out we could 
hear them as they made their dashes over the fields 
and the woodlands. The terrain here was mostly flat 
and open, with just a few stands of trees for this was 
a pretty populous farming section. It was going on 
8 o’clock and the night was a dark dry one. 

I was introduced around and then started waiting 
for the dogs to start their music, as it was called. And 
suddenly there came a sound that made my blood seem 
to run faster. One of the men said, “There’s old Judy! 
She’s onto him!” 

Then another fellow allowed as how “Suzie’s talkin’ 
now. Listen to her!” Soon everyone who had a dog in 
the chase claimed that the distant sounds were coming 
from the throat of their dog. I couldn’t tell one dog 
from another. I just knew that there were a bunch 
of dogs out there chasing a fox. 

But then I began to get interested in the “music” 
and I soon learned to distinguish the sound of one 
dog out of the bunch. That was Judy. As the fox took 
the hounds on a merry jaunt around to our right, then 
in back of us and then over to our left before it headed 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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back to its starting place, I could 
just about see Judy as I listened to 
her chase that fox in the dark. One 
thing that really amazed me, though, 
was the way the men could tell just 
where the fox was at at given sound 
of the dogs. Such as he’s “around 
that little pond,” or “in the cow pas- 
ture,’ or “over in the pine ham- 
mock.”. 

Eventually the music came to a 
climax with a sound—even I as an 
amateur was quick to notice—that 
was much different from the others. 
Judy’s owner hollered out, “Well, 
sounds as if he’s treed or holed up.” 
Then all of us ran over to where 
the hounds were yelling about their 
victory. The dogs completely circled 
an old gopher hole where the fox, 
evidently deciding that he had had 
a.fine run and that the fun was over 
for the evening, had gone. 

The dogs were gathered and led 
back to the truck. We said our 
“goodnights” and returned home. 

I soon seemed to forget about that 
little chase, until one day last Jan- 
uary when several friends and I 
were invited to take part in a bob- 
cat hunt on land just south of Talla- 
hassee. It was to start at 5 o’clock 
in the morning. 

We made our plans to meet each 
other at a pre-arranged spot in Talla- 
hassee, then use only one car for 
the approximately 18-mile trip to the 
south end of the county. The day 
finally arrived and we got into the 
one car for the trip south of the 
Capital City. We turned left on a 
country road and followed it for 
some two miles before arriving at 
a house where several other men 
were waiting for us. 

We left the car there and proceed- 
ed to hop aboard one of the trucks. 
Then the hunt master let loose the 
strike dog who strolled along very 
nonchalantly for some 20 minutes. 
Sometimes the dog was ahead of 
us, then behind us, and then in front 
of us, always sniffing both sides 
of the road. We watched and waited 
for the motions and notes of a bay- 
ing hound that was hot on the track 
of a wily cat. 


After some 35 minutes we lost 
sight of the dog as he took off into 
the woods. He never gave out a yell 
or bark; he just decided to stroll 
cross-country. We stopped the trucks 
and waited to see if we could hear 
his baying. We didn’t hear a thing. 
We waited for 10 minutes and still 
we couldn’t hear anything. We de- 
cided then to make a trip to another 
section of that forest, hoping to head 
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off the striker. As we rounded a turn 
in the woods, we heard a dog yelp- 
ing and headed in that direction. We 
stopped the truck, let the rest of the 
pack out and then waited for the 
music to begin. 

And again I heard the sounds that 
I had first heard in Lakeland more 
than a year before. The sounds were 
very pleasant, although I didn’t hear 
Judy and I wasn’t familiar with the 
sounds of any dog in this pack. I 
turned to say something to one of 
the fellows and by the dawn’s shady 
light I saw an animal run out of 
the woods across the road about one- 
quarter of a mile away. He was fol- 
lowed by streaks of gray and dark 
blots which were all we could see 
at that distance. 

It became light, however, and 
while the animal was running across 
an open field a moment later, we 
noticed that it was a gray fox. Pur- 
sued by a pack of savage hounds 
that were eager to tear their quarry 
to bits, the fox relied upon trickery 
to throw the dogs off its scent. It 
ran along the road, went into the 
woods, came out of open territory, 
ran into a fenced field, dashed 
back to the woodlands and continued 
doubling back for short distances in 
the forests. He gained a few minutes 
by sneaking through a fence, but 
the hounds crawled under, ducked 
through and jumped over the ob- 
struction to find his trail again. 

Ten minutes later while we waited 
on the fence to see what would hap- 
pen in the field the fox returned to 
the woodlands. Again the hounds 
came through, over and under that 
fence, hot on the trail of the little 
varmint leading them in this chase 
over the fields, forests, roads and 
gullies. The fox soon tired however 
and took to the trees. 

Soon the hounds surrounded the 
tree and again I heard that yell that 
was so distinctly different from any 
other sound, and it was with not the 
least amount of boasting that I said 
to the other fellows, “The dogs have 
treed him!” 








We decided to go over where the 
dogs had treed the fox. We wanted 
this animal alive for exhibition pur- 
poses. Since the area was heavily 
wooded with a thick underbrush, 
we lowered our heads and ducked 
through the trees and shrubs to a 
spot where we saw the hounds cir- 
cling a small live oak tree, jumping 
up in an attempt to climb the tree. 
(And there smiling down at us was 
the target of the chase, sitting con- 
tentedly huffing and puffing, trying 
to get his breath back.) 


We caught all the dogs, collared 
them to a long leash and then one 
of the fellows took out a net, went 
up into the tree and tried to net 
the fox while he was still fairly well 
played out. But the fox wasn’t going 
to be taken that easily. He actually 
snarled and barked at the net-man. 
So a second person went up the 
tree and while the fox was distracted 
by one fellow, the other threw the 
net around the fox who became en- 
tangled in it and fell to the ground. 
Several of the fellows then took him, 
carried him to the truck and placed 
him in a cage that we had brought 
along for the wildcat. Later that 
week we gave the fox to one of 
the zoos in the Northwest Florida 
Area. 


But one thing I really learned on 
both hunts was this, that the em- 
phasis on fox hunting here in Florida 
is placed upon the chase and not on 
the kill, for few foxes are killed by 
such “hunters.” And there are a lot 
of such hunters, for many farmers 
and others who live in-rural areas 
own hounds for this type of out- 
door enjoyment. You’d probably be 
surprised at the large number of 
persons here in Florida who take 
advantage of such hunting, which 
knows no season, for which no li- 
cense is necessary and during which 
there’s a great deal of entertainment. 
For those of you who like to keep 
in touch with the outdoors from one 
hunting season to another, we sug- 
gest that you try this sort of “hunt- 
ing.” 

While on these hunts, we promise 
you that you'll realize that the fox 
is an intelligent, clever and shrewd 
animal. His acute sense of smell and 
hearing serve him well in the wilds 
and while he’s not adverse to steal- 
ing a few chickens—some foxes are 
accomplished thieves — he furnishes 
much in the way of excitement for 
sportsmen who are looking for ad- 
ditional outdoor activities that can 
take place anywhere in the State, 
at any time of the year and with a 
very minimum of expense. END. 
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BASS AT THE END OF THE RAINBOW 








By TOMMY ANDERSON 


oo Wy ONDER is John L. Lewis, the largest bass in 
Rainbow Springs,” Skipper, the old colored 
guide called from his seat at the stern of the photo 
sub. The mouths of the passengers opened in amaze- 
ment, for lazing beneath a sunken log was a bass of 
a size usually reserved for the rosiest dreams of an 
aspiring angler. Even in a spot where bass that will 
edge a scale’s pointer well up toward the 20 pound 
mark, are not uncommon, old “John L.” is a stand- 
out. By comparison, the hundreds of five pound large- 
mouths swimming about the spring are hardly worthy 
of mention. | 

Angling is permitted in the Rainbow River from 
a point a short distance below the springs. That reach 
of the river downstream to its junction with the Withla- 
coochee offers some of the finest bass waters in the 
country. The springs boast some 47 species of fresh 
water fish, and in the neighborhood of fifty different 
types of underwater vegetation. 

In spite of the glass clear waters of the Rainbow, a 
good fisherman can catch bass, bream, and other game 
fish in the stream but extreme caution is the byword. 

A spinning rod with monofilament line is the indi- 
cated rig for the Rainbow. Any of the underwater 
lures equipped with a spinner of flashing attachment 
of some sort is good. 

The water temperature in the river remains near 
72 degrees at all times of the year. Because of this 
fact, the smaller forage species gather in the warmer 
waters during the cooler months and with them come 
the larger game fishes attracted by the favorable feed- 
ing conditions. 

During the heat of summer, bass move in because 
of the more favorable water temperatures. Both of 


these conditions tend to make for good fishing during 
both the heat of summer and the cold of winter. 

Live bait fishing is good for both bass and bream. 
Worms also work well on the bream. In fishing with 
shiners, it is a good idea to use enough weight to hold 
the bait down on the bottom. Because of the clearness 
of the water, the most favorable fishing periods on 
the Rainbow River are early in the morning and late 
in the evening. 

For the treat of a lifetime, gather up your gear and 
take a try at finding that big bass at the end of the 
Rainbow. END. 
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in the vicinity of the Choctawhat- 
chee. 

In the matter of feeding habits, 
the nutria is a vegetarian. Within 
that broad classification, however, 
the species seems easily pleased, 
taking what is available with ap- 
parent gusto. It has been reported 
that some of the coarser types of 
aquatics, of little or no value as food 
for other species, is readily accepted 
by the nutria. There has been no 
recorded instance where nutria have 
been observed eating fish, nor has 
the animal shown any tendency to 
molest the nests or eggs of water- 
fowl or other birds. 

An idea of the reproductive poten- 
tial and natural spread of the species 
may be gained from the history of 
the nutria in Louisiana where the 
most spectacular establishment has 
taken place. Mr. E. A. McIlhenny of 
Avery Island in that state imported 
6 pair of nutria from Argentina in 
1937. Two years later, a dozen of the 
animals escaped by digging out of 
their pen. In the summer of 1940 hur- 
ricane floods allowed an additional 
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150 animals to make a get away. Five 
years later the animals were dis- 
tributed across the whole southern 
end of the state. It is likely that ad- 
ditional stocking of nutria further 
aided the distribution of the species 
in the state. 

Louisiana’s nutria catch shot up 
from 436 individuals trapped during 
the 1943-44 season to a recorded take 





of some 78,000 plus during the 1950- 
51 season. The raw pelt value rose 
from an average of only 50 cents 
each to $4.65 during the latter sea- 
son. The more favorable market cre- 
ated by the increased availability. of 
pelts and the improvement in hand- 
ling of pelts as the trappers gained 
in experience, probably account for 
the increase in prices received by 
the trapper. 

Thus far, experience with nutria 
in the United States has not indi- 
cated that the species constitutes 
any serious threat, even though they 
do use levees, dikes, and ditch banks, 
at least to a limited extent, for bur- 
rowing or making dens. 

Whatever the future may hold for 
the exotic South American mammal, 
the fact remains that the nutria, 
along with the armadillo, may be 
added to the list of Florida’s animal 
life. Whether the species will in- 
crease and spread of its own volition 
to take a permanent place as a com- 
mon member of the Sunshine State’s 
varied fauna remains to be seen. 


END. 
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ssuance November 1 of the most comprehensive 

book on Florida birds ever published has been an- 
nounced by the National Audubon Society. 

John H. Baker, president of the Society, said that 
the book, which describes 507 species and subspecies 
of birds, is titled “Florida Bird Life” by Alexander 
Sprunt, Jr. It contains 40 full-page color plates by the 
noted bird artists, Francis Lee Jaques and John Henry 
Dick. 

“Everyone interested in the fascinating bird life of 
Florida,” said Mr. Baker, “has eagerly awaited a re- 
vision of Arthur H. Howell’s classic volume published 
in 1932. It had become obvious that changes in bird 
population and distribution, and additions to the state 
list in the intervening years, required bringing ‘Florida 
Bird Life’ up to date.” 

The National Audubon Society, with the coopera- 
tion of the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission and the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, un- 
dertook the present revision. The job of reviewing 
and correlating all of the literature and field records 
of the past 22 years was given to Mr. Sprunt, who 
for 15 years has led the popular Audubon Wildlife 
Tours through the Okeechobee-Kissimmee region of 
south central Florida. He is also well known as an 
Audubon Screen Tour lecturer and as a staff member 
of the Audubon summer camps for adults. 
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The revised “Florida Bird Life” retains 26 of the 
memorable color plates by Francis Lee Jaques. To 
these, 14 new plates by John Henry Dick have been 
added. In addition, there are 65 maps that illustrate 
the breeding localities of the birds, and numerous 
black-and-white photographs. 

The 576-page book provides concise, authoritative 
descriptions of the 507 species and subspecies of birds 
recorded in Florida. There are also summaries of their 
range, nesting, and food habits, and Mr. Sprunt has 
contrasted the status of each species in 1932 with its 
status today. 

In commenting on the publication of “Florida Bird 
Life,’ Roger Tory Peterson, often called America’s 
leading popularizer of bird-watching, made this obser- 
vation: ‘Florida, the most interesting state ornithologi- 
cally on the eastern seaboard, is at last brought up- 
to-date by the man most qualified to do the job. Much 
has happened in Florida in the last 20 years... an 
exciting book.” 

Mr. Baker said that the new “Florida Bird Life” 
will take its place as one of the outstanding ornithologi- 
cal works of our time. He added that it is an invaluable 
reference for anyone interested in birds. The price 
of the book is $12.50 and it is available from the Na- 
tional Audubon Society, 13 McAllister Arcade, Miami 
Sin END. 





FISH-EATERS WELCOME! 


N ot long ago a farmpond owner 
asked the advice of the Ohio 
Division of Wildlife on how to con- 
trol coots and grebes (“mudhens and 
helldivers,” he called them) that 
he claimed were feeding on his fish. 
The first thing I told him was that 
coots or mudhens are vegetarians, 
but that grebes, commonly called 
helldivers, do actually consume a 
great many small fish. 

But are such fish-eating birds a 
menace to fishing? It wasn’t many 
years ago, in the heyday of size and 
creel limits and closed seasons on 
fishes, that the fisherman felt quite 
bitter about kingfishers, herons, 
gulls, terns, grebes, loons, and other 
fish-eating birds that seemed to be 
competing with him on lake and 
river. But now the picture has 
changed. Liberalized fishing, at 
least for the warm water species, is 
here, and with it the fish-eating 
birds should get a better break. 

Going back to that letter from 
our farmer friend, were the pied- 
billed grebes fishing on his farmpond 
actually doing him harm? I answered 
in the negative, pointing out that 
many if not most farmponds are un- 
derfished. If such a pond is not fished 
hard, it is apt to get out of balance, 
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and consistent catches of puny blue- 
gills and stunted bass are not con- 
ducive to the happiness of any pond 
owner. 

“Yes,” I told the farmer, “you 
might get a federal permit to kill 
off the fish-eating birds but, in so 


\ doing, you could be losing valuable 


allies in the constant struggle to 
maintain good fishing in your pond.” 
If I were a pond owner I would go 
all out to encourage grebes, loons, 





“'Gobble, Gobble, Gobble.” 


and herons — even kingfishers — 
to hang around my pond. 

I went on to tell the pond owner 
how fisheries biologists are finding 
that removing many of the small 
fishes (competitors for food and 
space) in a pond will permit more 
fish to grow up to eatable size. Then 
I drew a parallel between the man 
who successfully manages his pond 
for bigger fish and better fishing and 
the orchard owner who is confronted 
with the problem of too many small 
apples on his trees. The orchardist 
knows he will have bigger apples, 
but not as many of them, if he thins 
the crop. It is expensive to thin by 
hand, so he may cautiously use 
chemical sprays which cause some 
of the apples to fall off. In planting 
most of his crops, the farmer is well 
aware of the necessity for proper 
spacing of the plants to obtain 
bumper yields. There is strong com- 
petition by plants for the available 
nutrients in the soil, just as there 
is by fish for the available food in 
a farmpond. 

So, a pond owner can learn valu- 
able lessons from farmers and or- 
chardists. He soon discovers that he 
cannot trust to casual fishing by 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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oof ooks is hooks,” said the 


neighboring fisherman on 
the bridge. Then he struck again 
at a first nibble, and missed again. 
He had been doing that all day, 
from the looks of him. He was deep- 
ly sun-burned, and had only a few 
fish in the bag. He was weary, but 
still determined. 

He was willing to blame his lack 
of fishing luck on the weather, the 
state of the water, shape of the 
moon, size of the hyacinths, type of 
tackle, or the circling buzzards over- 
head. 

“But hooks is hooks,” he said 
again, to end his argument. 

Now the neighbor might have been 
right if he’d said, “Pigs is pigs.” 
But he was strictly wrong about 
the hooks. Because there are hooks, 
and then there are HOOKS. And 
after that you can add about a thou- 
sand other hooks. And there’s little 
resemblance between them. 

You can spend thousands of dol- 
lars and all the years of your life 
while fishing. But you won’t catch 
the fish you should if your hook is 
wrong or dull. 

There are a lot of things that can 
be bad about your fishing. But the 
worst of all is to have a dull hook 
at the end of your fishing line. A 
dull hook will blank out the most 
expensive tackle, so far as results 
are concerned. 


It’s almost always true that “He 
who keeps his hook in the water 
longest catches the mostest fish.” 
Except when that hook is dull, im- 
perfect, or of wrong size or shape. 

It’s surprising how many experi- 
enced fishermen are willing to put 
anything and everything into their 
tackle box, except an assortment of 
sharp hooks. 


They'll carry nine reels, three 
rods, four grades of leaders, three 
different weaves of line, a bucket 
of plugs, a quart of bug-lotion and 
two pair of sunglasses, plus all the 
nonsense of a woman’s handbag. 
But NO HOOKS. 

Oh, they’ll have dull hooks. And 
rusty hooks. And English hooks. 
And new hooks. And old hooks, 
kirbed hooks, ringed hooks, hollow 
hooks, superior hooks and humped- 
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shank hooks. But NO HOOKS. 

What’s the difference? 

The difference is that between a 
lot of strikes and few fish, and the 
same number of strikes and all fish. 

Like everything else, there are a 
few rules that cover good hooks: 

1. American-made hooks are so 
reasonable in price that it is no ex- 
pense at all to buy the very finest 
available at your tackle shop. The 
hook is just about the cheapest item 
in your tackle box. The only cheaper 
item, as an off-hand guess, is a split- 
shot sinker. So buy good hooks. 

2. A brand-new hook, just out 
of the factory, is almost always a 
dull hook. This is the most im- 
portant rule of all. A new hook 
is always duller than it should be. 
This is proven by micro-photographs 
of new hooks. As it comes from the 
factory, a hook looks sharp, feels 
sharp, but is not sharp. It usually 
carries a blunted or flattened point 
that is about as sharp as the stob 
of a broken ice-pick. 

3. All hooks, new and_ old, 
should be sharpened each time you 
use them. Easiest way to sharpen is 
to use a small carborundum hone. 
Just hone the absolute tip-point. 
Hone lightly, with short strokes, to- 
ward the point. It doesn’t take much 
work—only only a few seconds be- 
fore you flip the bait or the plug 
into the water. 

4. Asharpened hook doesn’t stay 
sharp very long. Best rule is to 





“Steady, Boy, Steady.” 


sharpen before fishing, and at inter- 
vals while fishing. 

5. Keep the hooks clean. Espe- 
cially of rust. Dry the hooks after 
using, or wipe clean with oil. You 
may wish to store the hooks in a 
box that is lined with oily paper 
or cloth. Or, for semi-permanent 
storage, you may wish to drop them 
into a small jar of oil. 

6. If rust does form on your 
hooks, you can remove it with oil 
and emery paper or crocus cloth. 

7. Hooks come in many styles 
and shapes. Don’t use just any old 
hook. Consider the size and the 
shape of the hook, and then use 
the one that seems to come closest 
to the type of fishing that you are 
doing at the moment. 

8. Small hooks are not always 
best. Neither are large hooks. Use 
small hooks for small-mouthed fish. 
Large hooks for large-mouthed fish. 

9. Never tinker with a_ hook. 
Don’t try to bend or re-bend it. 
This will only weaken it. The only 
thing you can do to a hook is to 
sharpen it, keep it sharp, and keep 
it free from rust. And, of course, 
use it as often as possible. 

10. If the fish seem to strike 
short, or nibble and get away, or 
throw the hook during the landing 
struggle, look at your hook. Inspect 
the hook periodically to be sure it 
is in good condition. A hook works 
all the time it’s in the water, so keep 
a check on it. 

When it comes to types and sizes 
of hooks, how many must a fisher- 
man consider? A confusion of them, 
that’s for sure. 

Consider just the point of the 
hook. That’s the actual point, the 
barb and the short length just before 
the bend of the hook. You can have 
the following points: Hollow-spear, 
spear - point or spear - needlepoint. 
Then you can have a straight point, 
in- point or out-point. It can be 
kirbed, straightened, or reversed. It 
may be a plain hollow point, curved- 
in point, superior point, Dublin point, 
knife-edge point or filed point. 

There are undoubtedly some other 
points of which we never heard. 
And some more that we hope we 
never hear of. 

“Hooks is hooks,” the man said. 

Take now the shank of the hook— 
the straight piece between the curve 
and the eye. You can have a marked 
shank, a regular shank or one that 
has been forged, tapered, sliced, 
flatted, humped, and various com- 
binations of all these. 


And even the eye of the hook is 
not exempt from all this. You can 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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By JACK SHOEMAKER 


AMERICAN WILDLIFE, Prepared 
and edited by a host of individu- 
als and institutions. Published 
by William H. Wise & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. Price $3.95. 

This is a companion book to “Wild 
Life the World Over” which was 
reviewed in a recent issue of this 
magazine. Lavishly illustrated by 
hundreds of photographs, some in 
full color, and prepared with the 
cooperation of 50 famous sportsmen, 
naturalists and skilled wildlife pho- 
tographers, this book is one of the 
finest, most comprehensive and best 
illustrated history of natural re- 
sources that I’ve seen in many years. 

Here’s the thrilling behind-the- 
scenes story of the personal habits 
of creatures of the wild. Read about 
the fish that swims backward, about 
the plucky little roadrunner which 
will attack a rattler and literally 
peck it to death, or about the wild 
pigs which band together to hunt 
man, the beaver city that’s 1,000 
years old, the little animal that 
throws its voice. 

Learn about the Puffers, flying 
Gurnards, Surgeon fish, Geckos, 
Chuckwallas, Hellbenders, Wax- 
wings, Burrowing Owls, Noddies 
and hundreds of other creatures. 

Of necessity the descriptions given 
in the book are short because they 
cover virtually every American 
Mammal, fish, reptile, amphibian and 
bird. Makes a welcome addition to 
a sportsman’s library. 

* * * 

DEER HUNTING, by Francis E. 
Park, Jr., Published by A. S. 
Barnes & Company, One of the 
Barnes Sports Library) New 
York, N. Y. Price $1.75. 

Deer hunting is the most popular 
big-game shooting that Florida can 
offer the majority of nimrods walk- 
ing the forests and hammocks, and 
many are the persons who just can’t 
seem to latch onto their venison 
during the season. Perhaps reading 
this book might help you get that 
buck during the rest of the deer 
season this year or at the beginning 
of the deer shooting period next 
year. 
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Here, Author Park, who has spent 
25 years stalking the whitetail and 
who has found some of his greatest 
pleasure concentrated in the few 
short weeks of the hunting season. 
He readily admits, however, that this 
book is not something for the profes- 
sional hunter. He says it’s a book 
written by a city guy for the ma- 
jority of deer hunters who are also 
city guys. 

During his years in the woods, 
though, he has learned many things 
that one mustn’t do and he hopes 
that this book will help others to 
avoid the many common errors in 
hunting and woodcraft. 

Contents include dressing for hunt- 
ing, equipment for the trip, knowing 
your target, still-hunting, reconnais- 
sance, getting your shot, dressing 
out a deer and good sportsmanship. 

* * * 


IRISH ADVENTURE, A Fox Hunt- 
er’s Holiday, by Margaret Ca- 
bell Self, Published by A. S. 
Barnes & Company, New York, 
N. Y. Price $5.00. 

It’s interesting at times to read 
about countries where you’ve once 
visited, and I remember Ireland dur- 
ing the last World War. But my 
memories and this book are some- 





“All right now, Mac — Easy does it.’ 


what different from each other, ex- 
cept that the people there are very 
friendly and that country has some 
very beautiful scenery. 

This book, written by a grand- 
mother seven times over, is actually 
a story of a trip taken by the author 
to hunt in Ireland. Here she tells 
of her trip, alone to Ireland, how 
she planned it and her adventures 
while over there. While there she 
rode nine different horses on nine 
different hunts in nine different parts 
of the country. But more than that 
she fell in love with the scream of 
the hunting horn echoing over the 
Irish hills, and from last reports 
she plans to re-visit that country 
soon. This is an ideal gift for the 
horseman or the _ travel - minded 


friend. 
* Bd * 


ELEMENTS OF ECOLOGY, by Dr. 
George L. Clarke, Published by 
John Wiley & Sons, New York, 
N. Y. Price $7.50. 

A complete ecological picture is 
drawn in this book which was re- 
cently published. A unified presenta- 
tion of all fundamentals, the book 
is one that deals with plants and 
animals, both terrestrial and aquatic. 

The major environmental factors 
are analyzed by the author before 
he goes into the concerted action of 
all influences. He also considers 
relation of plants and animals as 
a step forward in understanding 
populations and communities. 

Clarke says “Man must learn to 
live in adjustment with his fellow 
men and with the plants and animals 
of his environment, and to use his 
natural resources judiciously, or he 
will be exterminated. He emphasizes 
importance of interdependence of all 
natural phenomena and their impor- 
tance to each other. He proceeds 
from the simplest and most basic 
links of organism to its environment 
to the more intricate, dynamic equi- 
librium upon which the survival 
and growth of living communities 
depend. 

Dr. Clarke is associate professor 
of zoology at Harvard University 
and a marine biologist at Wood Hole 
Oceanographic Institution. He has 
participated in numerous scientific 
projects. 

* * * 

BIRDS IN FLORIDA, The Com- 
plete Book of Florida Birds, Re- 
vised Edition by The Florida 
Grower Press, Tampa, Fila., 
Price $3.50, plus sales tax. 


For the past several years, we’ve 
been looking for a book or books 
that illustrate as well as describe 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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MUZZLE FLASHES 


attention became centered on the 
ship’s wheel. He noticed that no 
matter which way the ‘“Corlo’s” 
steering wheel was turned each 
spoke came directly in line with a 
clutch that stopped the wheel at 
predetermined points in its circum- 
ference. Suddenly, it dawned on the 
boy that in the operating principle 
of the ship’s steering wheel he had 
sound basis for the development of 
a revolving cylinder for a repeating- 
type firearm. 

Somewhere between the docks of 
Calcutta and Boston, young Colt 
whittled from wood a working model 
of his envisioned pistol. Once home, 
he showed his rough model to his 
father and explained its working 
principle. Duly impressed, Christo- 
pher Colt decided to back-his son, 
but efforts to produce working 
models in metal failed, primarily be- 
cause of the poor workmanship of 
the mechanic whose services were 
employed. 

But Samuel Colt was certain that 
his idea was practical. Undaunted by 
the initial failure, he attempted to 
raise funds for further experimental 
models by travelling around the New 
England States lecturing on scientific 
subjects and demonstrating the ef- 
fects of laughing gas. Such was his 
personality and showmanship that 
even at 18 Colt could hold an audi- 
ence spellbound — and profitably 
so! 

With funds thus obtained, young 
Colt found a capable mechanic in 
Baltimore, who developed samples 
of handguns based on Colt’s ideas. 
These samples Colt used as demon- 
strators, obtaining enough orders to 
eventually open a factory at Pater- 
son, New Jersey. The first market- 
able guns, now highly prized by 
collectors, were .34 caliber, five shot 
capacity, and with a concealed trig- 
ger. Other handgun models in vari- 
ous barrel lengths and calibers were 
also made, along with shotguns and 


(Continued from Page 33) 


revolving rifles. But friction and 
dissension within the company 
brought financial failure and dis- 
solution. For five years thereafter, 
Colt devoted his time and attention 
to new enterprises, principally sub- 
marine mines, to earn the prestige 
and financial reserve he needed for 
his handgun manufactures; during 
this time no Colt revolvers were 
produced. 

When General Zachary Taylor de- 
cided he needed a thousand Colt re- 
volvers for use in the Lone Star 
State, not a Colt handgun could be 
located in the East. Contacted by 
Captain Sam Walker of Texas Ran- 
ger fame, Colt designed a new model 
and sought the help of Eli Whitney, 
inventor of the cotton gin, in getting 
the guns made at Whitneyville. Eli 
agreed to the working partnership 
and .44 caliber six shooters, with 
nine inch barrels, began to come 
from the Whitneyville workbenches. 
A follow-up contract for an addi- 
tional thousand revolvers made the 
venture a success and paved the way 
financially for Colt’s establishment of 
a permanent factory at Hartford, 
from which site the Colt factory 
has operated for more than a cen- 
tury. 

The part played by Colt-made 
handguns in the winning of the 





COTTAGE FOR SALE 


Built for Comfortable Living 
on Lake Panasoffkee 


Two bedrooms, 1% baths, large sleeping porch, 
combination living-dining room, kitchen, car 
port and patio with barbecue pit, etc. Forced 
air cooled throughout, also living room and 
one bedroom air conditioned by % Mitchell. 
Gas heat, completely and nicely furnished. 
Large corner lot enclosed with lifetime steel 
fence, 210 ft. on water (front & one side). 
$7,400, terms to suit. 


DAYTON FULGRUM, 


Panacoochee Inn, near cottage will show 
anytime, or write owner. 


FRANK WHITE, 
Box 385, Clearwater, 
For Appointment 














| The BEST INFORMED FISHERMEN Read... 


“/@e SALT WATER SPORTSMAN 


THE ATLANTIC COAST’S GREAT SPORT FISHING MAGAZINE 
...- COVERING ALL PHASES OF SALT WATER FISHING 
KEY WEST TO THE MARITIMES 


1 YEAR SUBSCRIPTION — 12 BIG ISSUES — $3.00 


SALT WATER SPORTSMAN 
157 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


229 West 14th St., Hialeah, Fla. 
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West, and all America’s wars dating 
from the Civil War, is too well 
known to require retelling here. 
Sufficient to say, Colt handguns 
have written many pages of Ameri- 
can history — colorful, exciting, 
stormy episodes, like the restless, 
glamourous life of the inventor him- 


self. 





These are but a few of the truly 
great in the firearms field. Next 
month MUZZLE FLASHES will 
present other nominees for inclu- 
sion in a special Firearms Hall of 
Fame. END. 


More flags are believed to have 
flown over the Amelia Island - 
Fernandina area than anywhere 
else in Florida and perhaps in the 
United States. The following flags 
have been recorded by historians: 
France, Spain, Great Britain, Pa- 
triot’s Flag, Green Cross of Florida, 
Mexico, Confederate and the Flag 
of the United States. 


Learn More About 
FLORIDA 


You will 


enjoy 


FLORIDA 
SPEAKS 
MAGAZINE 


Incomparable as are its fishing, hunting 
and outdoor recreation, Florida living offers 
much more than that. And FLORIDA 
SPEAKS is the only magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to Florida homemaking, Florida 
building, Florida gardening, Florida cook- 
ing and Florida travel and sports. To know 
Florida, to live the Florida way, subscribe 
to FLORIDA SPEAKS Magazine, now com- 
mencing monthly publication. 


* 


FLORIDA SPEAKS 


1424 Fourth St. South. St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription. 
([] 1-year $2.50 [] 2-year $4.00 
[] 3-year $5.00 


(] Remittance enclosed. 
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MANY fishing lures are marketed primar- 


ily to catch fishermen. Not so the L&S line 
of artificial baits, products of the L&S Bait 
Company, Clearwater, Florida, and Bradley, 
Illinois. Each catalog listing is a proven 
fish-getter, first designed by experts and 
then made to produce time and again be- 
fore being marketed. Anyone who doubts 
that L&GS lures have fish appeal should fish 
with Harold LeMaster, Clearwater resident 
and head of the firm. LeMaster uses his 
own lures to take everything from Florida 
trout to tarpon. 

After extensixe, independent field test- 
ing, FWFT&T recommends a new catalog 
listing—the #52MS—in clear silver flash 
for trout. Other proven trout takers are the 
numbers 52M28 (red back, yellow belly 
and gold flash) ; 52M18 (green back, white 
belly and silver flash); and 52M23, the 
last a bait with black back, yellow belly and 
gold flash. Use them where trout feed and 
you'll put trout on the table. 

For snook, try the LGS #52M19 listing, 
featuring a coloration that combines a green 
back with yellow belly and gold flash. 

The #52 series plugs are all medium 
depth runners, 3° inches long, 2 oz. in 
weight, that work from one to four feet 


below the surface in an erratic, darting 
motion on retrieve. 
Spin fishing enthusiasts will find the 


counterparts of the recommended trout and 
snook plugs in the #4M series catalog list- 
ings. From this group, the same proven 
color combinations can be selected in spin 
size plugs, 14 oz. in weight and 2's inches 
long. 

FWFT&T suggests tying leaders directly 
to the baits, eliminating all hardware at the 
lure end and using only an inconspicuous- 
size barrel swivel at the point of leader and 
line connection, for best results. 

$1.25 each in most Florida tackle shops. 
Bill Jackson, 1055 Fourth Street, South, St. 
Petersburg, Florida, gives prompt, postpaid 
service on mail orders if you do not find a 
particular plug in local stocks. 





MISS too many shots gunning for upland 
birds during the hunting season? Perhaps 
you need to sharpen up your shooting eye 
and develop better gun handling coordina- 
tion. 

Sure way to increase your percentage of 
hits is to practice between seasons on clay 
pigeons thrown from a hand trap—one like 
the Melco—that throws doubles as well as 
singles from either left or right hand of the 


operator. 
On the Melco, an unbreakable, solid 
aluminum head, 3/32’ thick, embodies 


spring-tensioned rubber knobs that hold the 
clay discs in place for throwing, yet can be 
varied in tension so that when doubles are 
thrown, the targets will each assume a dif- 
ferent direction and angle of flight. These 
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control springs can be adjusted so that the 
clay targets stay in the holder for any de- 
sired stage of the throwing stroke. The ideal 
setting is medium to fairly heavy—never so 
light that the clay targets tend to break 
away from their holder before the throwing 
arm stroke is completed. With a little ex- 
perimentation, two clay birds, thrown at the 
same time can be made to travel so as to 
land thirty to forty yards from the operator 
and 25-30 yards apart. Such wide diverg- 
ence of target flight paths puts a gunner’s 
double shooting skill to a real test. 

The Melco is simple to load for throwing. 
Just slide one or two clay pigeons in between 
provided metal arms and the rubber knobs 
and you’re ready to throw. Directions for 
use and suggested variations of simulated 
bird flight for the targets are printed on a 
little card that comes attached to the 
handle. 

You'll 
handtrap. 

Made by Melco Wood Products Co., Inc., 
Geneva, N. Y., nationally advertised, and 
available in many Florida stores. $4.50. 


get a lot of fun from a Melco 





GASOLINE lanterns are standard items of 
equipment with many hunters, fishermen 
and campers. More would be used were 
market offerings priced low enough to take 
the bright burners out of the luxury class, 
cnd made lighter in weight for easier hand 
carrying. 

Now, in the Insta-Lite mantle lantern, 
the Pressure Can Corp., Edgerton, Wiscon- 
sin, offers a practical, compact light that 
anyone can afford, and one not tiring to 
carry for long periods. 

Sturdily constructed of brass and plated 
steel, with a heat resistant Pyrex chimney, 
the Insta-Lite gives a light output equal to 
a 100-watt incandescent lamp for hours 
from a_ single Insta-Lite fuel cartridge. 
When all fuel is consumed, unscrew the fuel 


container and replace it with a new can of 
pressurized gas costing only 50c—for an- 
other long period of field service. 


Wind, rain or rough movement does not 


_ affect the new lantern’s steadiness or brilli- 


ance, and operation is completely safe. 
Total weight is only two pounds. You'll 
enjoy using this lightweight, trouble-free 
lantern. $7.95, including attached fuel 
certridge. 


Companion piece to the lantern is Insta- 
Lite’s all steel, single burner camp stove, 
11x14x4 inches, seven pounds in weight 
and attractively finished in baked green 
polychrome finish. 


Wind wings protect the flame while cook- 
ing and the grate is easily lifted out for 
periodic cleaning. 


$9.95 complete. (A larger, two burner 
model, made in a luggage-type case, can 
be had for $16.95.) 

Distributed in Florida by Eaton Sales Co., 
P. O. Box 142, Sarasota, and stocked by 
many Florida sporting goods and hardware 
stores. 
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SURE to add fun to personal target shoot- 
ing, and zest to club activities, are the 
varied and inexpensive animal, bird and 
novelty targets being distributed by New 
Trenton Targets, 6930 Colerain Avenue, 
Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 


In addition to the ever popular running 
deer targets, animal figures include very 
lifelike silhouettes of rabbit, fox, squirrel, 
bear, moose, woodchuck, panther, buffalo 
and raccoon, with regulation aiming bulls- 
eyes superimposed. Bird figures, also with 
provided aiming marks over vital areas, can 
be had in the shapes of the wily crow and 
the even more cautious wild turkey. 


Orthodox round bullseye targets with 
regulation scoring rings, and special ones 
for telescopic sights and bench rest firing, 
help to make the New Trenton line of tar- 
gets suitable for every form of field rifle 
practice or serious competitive shooting. 

Only 60c per hundred targets; less in lots 
of 500 of one kind. If you're a shooter, 
you'll like them, especially for the animation 
they contribute to target practice. 
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OKEECHOBEE DUCK HUNT 


(Continued from Page 9) 


uted to our bag limit. 

Sunday morning was a repeat per- 
formance of Saturday and as we 
made our final trip back to camp, we 
were pleased with the ducks’ hospi- 
tality and the performance of our 
decoys and calls. 

A newspaperman’s life can be a 


confining one, but the Editor says 
there’s another Saturday off coming 


up soon, and you can bet your wad- 
ing-boots I’ll be back on the lake 
when the sun comes up for another 
shooting-session in Florida’s “Duck 
Vacationland.” END. 





OKEFENOKEE INCIDENT 


(Continued from Page 23) 


quiet as death. The big jaws opened 
wide, and the teeth shone in the 
dusk like fresh-washed chiney 
dishes. A low hiss of breath come 
from that huge throat, and slow the 
jaws closed ag’in. 

Jest as the jaw snapped shut, both 
of us let loose with our rifles — 
Ker-wham!! We didn’t need no sig- 
nal. I tole you we might as well be 
the same person when it come to 
shootin’ — and this proved it. We 
both of us waitin’ till jest the right 
minute, and then both firin’ at onct, 
so that the two guns sounded like 
one. 

Appears that ’gator must’ve al- 
ready had his brains give orders for 
his feet to move, ’cause he kept 
movin’ forward to the bait, fast now. 
When the bullets hit him, he bel- 
lowed onct, real loud, and his movin’ 
legs begun to thrash around, diggin’ 
deep grooves in the soft dirt. We 
knew he was hit, all right, but it 
looked for a minute like our goat 
might be a dead ’un anyways. The 
ole ’gator kept movin’ forward, legs 
flailin’ away in spasms, until I guess 
that little kid had done give up his 
soul to whatever god a goat might 
have. But jest short of the bait the 
‘gator seemed to jest sort of collapse 
in on hisself, and fell forrard with- 
out a sign o’ life except for a little 
tweetch along the tail. The whole 
bank was clawed up by his churnin’ 
feet and tail, and the pore goat was 
still strainin’ against his rope within 
inches, almost, of that still snout. 

We didn’t move in right away. You 
never can tell tbhout these little- 
brained animals. They might look 
dead — they might even be dead — 
but sometimes it takes them a while 
to find it out:... So we jest waited, 
stretchin’ our cramped legs and 
lightin’ up our pipes. The dark was 
really on us when we finally got up 
painful-like and moseyed over to the 
carcass to see what it looked like 
up close. 

When we got there Jack took out 
his knife and with one slash cut the 
rope from the goat’s neck. It jest 
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stood there for a couple of seconds, 
like it didn’t believe it, and then in 
a flash it disappeared into the brush, 
runnin’ like wild up towards the 
shack. There warn’t much of any- 
where else it could go here on the 
island, so we knowed it wouldn’t 
git so far we couldn’t find it agin, 
and we figgered it might like to be 
off by itself for a while to get over 
its scare. 

Seemed like all of a sudden the 
woods woke up agin. A hooty-owl 
hollered up in a tree-top clost by, 
and a whole passel of whipperwills 
started whistlin’ over by the branch. 
Things was normal agin, and the 
fear was gone from the forest. 

The ’gator lay flat, his tail still 
twitchin’ once in a while, but dead 
as he ever would be. We looked at 
him real careful, as good as we 
could in the dark, and found only 
one bullet hole — his left eye was 
blowed plumb away! There warn’t 
another mark on ’im. We paced ’im 
off, since we didn’t have no tape 
with us, and we guessed he was nigh 
on to fourteen foot from tip to tip, 
and Lord only knows how much he’d 
‘a’ weighed. There warn’t a scales in 
reach that we could weigh him on, 
so that'll have to remain as a guess, 
and one guess is about as good as 
another. 

When we finally skunt him next 
mornin’ we was curious as to who 
had killed him, so we cut into his 
head to find the bullet. We don’t use 
the same type o’ slugs in our guns, 
so we calc’lated we might be able 
to give credit to the right party when 
we see the kind of lead that done the 
job. We split the skull right along 
the left eye-socket, and followed 
the tore-up meat and brains deep 
into the head. And there, lyin’ side 
by side and wedged deep into the 
bone, was two little chunks of lead! 

I said all along we might as well 
be the same person when it come to 
shootin’. 

But I can’t help thinkin’ — 

We might have saved one o’ them 
bullets! END. 











n it comes to 
helping with 
the chores! 

FLORIDA POWER & 


LIGHT COMPANY 











When you go back 
to work- 


Be sure you have 
fine office furniture 


and equipment. 


You will find 


what you need 


~ STATE 


OFFICE SUPPLY CO. 


207 SOUTH ADAMS STREET 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


LONG RANGE 


FOX CALLS 


DE-LUXE MODEL $2.00 


Adjustable to any tone. Tempered rub- 
ber reed for live, natural tone. Tone not 
affected by saliva or weather changes as 
do brass reeds. SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED and GUARANTEED fo call fox, 
wolves, cats, etc. 50 YEARS CALLING 
EXPERIENCE. Also adj. tone close range 
call. Only — $1.00 ppd. 

10” 78 rpm. calling record—$3.00 ppd. 
Both calls and phono record—$5.00 ppd. 


BURNHAM BROTHERS 


BOX B — MARBLE FALLS, TEXAS 
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WILDLIFE TRADING POST 


Especially designed for SWAPPING, BUY- 
ING or SELLING outdoor sports equip- 
ment, services, etc. Classified advertise- 
ments 25c a word per insertion, payable 
in advance.- Minimum advertisements 15 
words or $8.75. Initials, abbreviations and 
groupe of numbers count as words. Send 
copy and remittance to: Wildlife Trading 


Post, Florida Wildlife, Tallahassee, Fla. 





TACKLE & CASTING BAITS 
TOP TACKLE MANUFACTURING INTRODUC- 
TION—$1.00 buys $2.30 deal Fly & casting baits. 
Also list. Twenty years a manufacturer. BAR- 
GAINS GALORE, Stevens Point, Wisc. 





HUNTING DOGS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—CAT & FOX HOUNDS, ANY AGE.— 
R. H. HINGSON, P. O. BOX 538, LIVE OAK, 
FLORIDA. 











TAXIDERMY 


MODERN TAXIDERMY BOOK—$3.00. 
Illustrated. Taxidermist Supplies—Glass Eyes 
Mfgs., ANIMALS, BIRDS—ALL KINDS — Schu- 
maker, Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J. Lists 


126 Pages 


RESORTS FOR RENT 


Florida's Finest Fishing 
TWIN PALMS RESORT 
LAKE GRIFFIN — LEESBURG, FLORIDA 
Cottages, Boats, Bait and Guides 
Swimming on white sand beach 
PHONE 5024 BLUE 


COTTAGES—RENT 


BRAND’S COTTAGES—Overnight and housekeep- 
ing. Lake Tarpon. Good fishing, boats and bait. 
Box 388, Tarpon Springs. Phone 2473. 


REAL ESTATE AND BUSINESS PROPERTIES 


Bass Capital of the World, St. Johns riverfront 
Homes, Groves, Business Opportunities. — C. J. 
ASBURY, Crescent City, Florida. 


FISH MANAGEMENT SERVIVCES 


Fishing lakes cleaned out and restocked. Hya- 
cinths, bonnets and mosses killed. Wholesale live 
bait. Giant African redworms. SOUTHERN FISH 
CULTURISTS, Ph. 6011-White, Leesburg, Fla. 








FISH BAIT FOR SALE 


LIVB BAIT FOR SALE—GILBERT'S HAPPY 
CONTENT WIGGLING, RED WATER WORMS— 
1,000 Worms, $5.00; 2,500 Worms, $11.25. Worms 
packed 100 to cup with ample feed for two weeks. 
Orders shipped same day received, Prepaid.— 
GILBERT’S FARMS, CHIPLEY, FLORIDA. 








RED WIGGLERS — 500 for $2.00. POSTPAID. 
Wholesale prices to dealers.—GROVES HOWELL, 
Sneads, Florida. 





WILD FOWL FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Peafowl, Pheasants, Wild Ducks, 
Wild Geese and Swans. 80 varieties. DAVIS & 
GIST, McIntosh, Fla. Florida permit No. 25, Fed- 
eral No. 33208. 
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Invites you to his WORLD-FAMOUS 
REPTILE INSTITUTE, SEMINOLE IN- 
DIAN VILLAGE, BIRD AND WILD 
ANIMAL EXHIBIT at Florida’s beau- 
tiful Silver Springs. SEE... “Milking” 
Poisonous 
Harmless Snakes . . . Indians Grinding 
Corn 
Crocodiles - Birds - Monkeys. OPEN 
DAILY: 8:00 A.M. ‘til dark. Guided 
Lecture Tour, demonstrations, show 
and snake milking every hour. 


FISHING 


(Continued from Page 43) 


buy a hook with the eye tapered, 
balled, looped, ringed, needled, 
turned-down or turned-up. 

Then you can buy single-hooks, 
double-hooks, snelled hooks and 
gang hooks. Or Carlisle, Aberdeen, 
Kirby, Limerick, California Bass, 
O’Shaughnessy, Sheepshead, Cincin- 
nati Bass, Sproat or Sneck hook 
styles. 

Did anybody say, “Hooks is 
hooks’? 

You'll find all kinds of fishermen 
buying all kinds of hooks. And you 
can whip up a good argument for 
almost any style or size of hook 
that you happen to prefer at the 
moment. 

A standard hook with a medium- 
length shank, rounded bend, ringed 
eye and needle-point is probably the 
most adaptable style of hook. But 
it won’t hurt, and it’s certainly not 
expensive, to have a good selection 
of hook styles and sizes always on 
hand when you’re out fishing. 

The hook is absolutely the most 
important part of your tackle. If you 
wish to argue the fact, consider this: 
Buy a hundred-dollar rod, a fifty- 
dollar reel, and a ten-dollar hunk 


of line. Then add a fine batch of 
sinkers, plugs, leaders, stringers, 
flies, baits, bobbers, wading boots, 
tackle boxes and a fleet of boats and 
motors. Get mosquito lotion, banana 
sandwiches and a lifejacket. 

Now go out and catch your fish. 
You can’t? Why not? Because you 
bought everything but the hook. 
And without that little old hook, 
you can’t catch a fish. You can dis- 
pense with the rod, or the reel, the 
boat or the banana sandwiches. You 
can do without almost everything 
on the list—except the hook. The 
hook you must have—first, last and 
always. 

How can you hook a fish without 
a hook to hook it on? 

Consider the fish-hook — it just 
dangles around at the end of the 
line, but it catches all the fish. 

Above all, remember: Sharp fish- 
ermen always use sharp fish-hooks. 


SNAKE TROUBLE 


You can avoid almost all snake 
trouble while fishing by following 
three simple rules: Look before you 
step. Watch where you put your 
hands. Look where you sit. END. 





DIRECTOR’S DESK 


(Continued from Page 5) 
placing great value on individual 
freedom, never the less, for mutual 
benefit, we have had to place re- 
strictions on the game and fish har- 
vest. Observance of the game and 
fish regulations is one means of as- 
suring continued availability of hunt- 
ing and fishing to all our citizens 
who are so inclined. Some individu- 
als insist upon an imagined inherited 
right to hunt and fish when, where 















Snakes - Alligators - 


Tropical Lizards - Turtles - 






and how they please. 

One of the widely read national 
sportsmen’s magazines continually 
reminds its readers that “The Game 
Law Violator Is A Thief.” Would you 
stand by while an intruder sacked 
up your chickens? Wildlife is yours 
and your fellow citizen’s, held in 
trust by state and Federal agencies 
which you support. Will you stand 
by while a game thief sacks up your 
property? Cooperate with your lo- 
cal wildlife officers. They are work- 


ing to protect what belongs to all 
of us. END. 


Hillsborough River State Park, 
near Zephyrhills in the Tampa Bay 
area, took its name from the Earl of 
Hillsborough who was given large 
land grants in this section of Florida 
during the English occupation. 
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No. 1 Secret. 
Bait with 
Alka Selza 
tablets for 
Bass and 
Trout. At 
your dealers. 
Ask for anEe Ss pol eae Lure. 
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JUNIOR CONSERVATIONIST 


(Continued from Page 7) 


has been submitted and approved 
and are now listed as a charter mem- 
ber of the League. Second point: The 
first written speech in the project 
“Why Conservation Rules” was de- 
livered by Tommy Christopher, 
Secretary of the club. He has earned 
250 points for himself and his club. 
This is the first in the state. 

Bay County Girl’s Junior Conserva- 
tion Club: 

The Girls had for their guest speaker 
on December 23, Mr. R. W. Murray, 
Game Biologist, who spoke to them 
on quail food and prepared the girls 
for their duties regarding the plant- 
ing of quail food. Their project is 
to talk the land-owners into allow- 
ing them to plant quail food. They 
had replies from newspaper and 
radio announcements relative to 
their request in their proposed proj- 
ect. Plans are being made to distrib- 
ute the seed around the first of Feb- 
ruary to be planted about the mid- 
dle of February or the first of March. 
Treasurer reports $30.50 in the 
treasury. 

Allapattah-Optimist Junior Conser- 
vation Club: 

Mr. Clint Sherman talked to the club 
on Migratory Birds. They have a 
new Project in order to make more 
money for the treasury. They are 
now buying shotgun shells by the 
case and selling them for $2.50 per 
box. Most of the boys have been 
spending a great deal of time hunt- 
ing lately. 

Pahokee Junior Conservation Club: 
The club made $10.00 at their Hallo- 
ween Carnival Booth and the trea- 
surer’s report shows $42.20 in the 
treasury. The club also went on a 
camping trip during the Thanksgiv- 
ing Holidays and according to the 
report, things could have been bet- 
ter. The truck broke down, one of 
the advisors managed to get on 
the wrong side of a skunk and a cou- 
ple of other things happened. How- 


Doesn’t that sound a little strange? For years now 
we've been paying two prices for one item! 

TRUE WEST is an all true, all fact slick paper 
magazine on the West, It’s crammed with articles 
and photos on badmen, gold rush, range wars, In- 
dian fights, ghost towns, lost mines and buried treas- 
ures, outlaws, trail-drives, frontier sagas, cowboy 


and ranch life—it’s the REAL THING! 


WESTERN SPORTSMAN is a down-to-earth outdoor 
magazine on our great, wild, rugged West. It covers 
every state west of the Mississippi River. Hunting, : : 
fishing, boating, guns—it takes in the whole scene! ~— , ; 

SPECIAL GET-ACQUAINTED OFFER: 12-issue sub- 
scriptions to BOTH magazines for the price of TRUE 
WEST alone—$3.00! Rush bills, check, money order to: 


FEBRUARY, 1955 


ever, everyone cheerfully coped with 
the situation and we imagine that 
the advisor will know better the 
next time. 

Dunnellon Junior Sportsman’s Club: 
The Sheriff of Marion County was 
invited to Dunnellon to talk to the 
club on different types of guns. The 
club is also hard at work selling 
Florida Wildlife Magazine subscrip- 
tions. 

St. Petersburg Junior Rod and 
Gun Club: 

The treasurer reports $154.74 in the 
treasury. The club has become the 
proud new owner of a pram, named 
after “Joey” the dog. It will be 
painted green and yellow which are 
the club colors. END. 


ROUGH FISH 


The so called “roughfish” classifi- 
cation includes such fish as catfish, 
mudfish, gars, carp, suckers and 
shiners. It is an inaccurate, catch-all 
term that includes any species that 
: fisherman doesn’t especially care 
or. 


NORTHWEST FLORIDA 


Gulf Coast Sportsman 


with pictures of the month’s hap- 
penings along the Gulf Coast in 
the realm of fishing. Also our pre- 
diction of “Fishing in the Month to 
Come.” Stories, anecdotes, your 
letters and the tides. 


All this every month of the year, 


12 issues, for only $1 (one dollar) 
by mail, direct to you. 
If subscription is received by 10th of 


month it will be included in 
Current Month’s Issue 


SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
WITH ONE DOLLAR ($1.00) TO 
The GULF COAST SPORTSMAN 


744 ARKANSAS STREET 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 
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WESTERN PUBLICATIONS 
P.O. Box 5008-22 Austin 31, Texas 








Now you can spin cast anyplace 
—anytime—under any conditions. 
Forget about the limitations of or- 
dinary spinning reels—fish at night, 
in strong winds, and with surface 
lures. The No. 1600 SpinCast® gives 
you freedom from trouble—long, 
easy casts — more casts per hour. 
Quality-built with high-priced reel 
features including anti-reverse. Try 
it at your dealer’s. 


OTHER SPINCAST® REELS 


No. 1200 
Finest reel we 
make — has 
many exclu- 0 
sive features. 

$27.95 





No. 1400 
A low-priced 
light reel of 
good quality 4 
and design. 
$13.50 


South Bend 


THE BEST IN RODS - REELS - LINES - LURES 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO.., South Bend 23, Ind. 

















FLORIDA SPORTSMAN GUIDE 











The Florida Sportsman Guide is a new section devoted to hunting and fishing camps, bait and tackle dealers and especially those serving 
the sportsmen in Florida. Considerable space will be available to such establishments at a special “Guide” advertising rate. 





BASS CAPITAL 
RESORT 


The most beautiful Fishing 
Resort in Florida; located on 
US-17, in the heart of the 
Bass Capital of the World. 
ULTRA-MODERN, LIGHT 
HOUSEKEEPING COTTAGES 


Boats - Motors 
Bait - Tackle 
Guides 


“TEX” L’ARGENT 
Owner 


CRESCENT CITY, FLA. 
Phone 175 


EUSTIS, FLORIDA 
Phone 147 White 





BOATS — BAIT — TACKLE 


C. W. ROBERTS 


Complete Line of 
Hunting and Fishing Supplies 
GROCERIES 


SERVICE STATION 
HOSFORD, FLORIDA 


ICE — TACKLE — 
Panacea Bridge, 3 Mi. South of 
PANACEA, FLORIDA 


LILLIE’S 
Lakeside Cottages 
EXCELLENT FISHING 
HOUSEKEEPING COTTAGES 


BOATS — MOTORS — BAIT 
SANDY BEACH on LAKE EUSTIS 


P. O. Box 1404 
EUSTIS, FLORIDA 


BASS — PANFISH OAKS MOTEL fiers cee 
FISHING GUIDE FRESH & SALT WATER in season ear Roun 
SERVICE Pee ia C H i POLA 
P. O. Box 1179 Service Station PARK IN N 


BAIT 

Modern Hotel on Dead Lakes 

Steam Heat—American Plan 
Reasonable Rates 


Licenses * Guides 
Motors ° Boats 
Bait - Tackle - Dogs 
Mail 
Highway 71 
Star Route, Wewahitchka, Fla. 
Phone 
9600 L-1, Blountstown, Fla. 
F. BURIE SAMMONS, Owner 


CLEAN — COMFORTABLE 
Electric Heat — Reasonable Rates 


GROCERIES — COTTAGES A FREE *Fla. No. 19 
BH Cah FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK | °°™* iz Move 
FISH CAMP SBIVe INK 


on Route 20, Ochlockonee River 
22 Miles West of 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
Star Route — Box 97 


Anyone catching a tagged fish in Florida‘’s fresh waters will receive 
a free copy of the Fisherman’s Handbook if they will send tag, 
date of catch, location, total length in inches, and weight to the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Florida. 


FISHERMAN’S BOX LUNCH 
ICE CREAM & SODAS 


DONA VISTA, FLORIDA 





OUTDOOR REVIEWER 


(Continued from Page 44) 


various birds in Florida, both song 
and game and both water and land. 
And this seems to be a very good 
bet to us. 

The volume contains 32-full-page 
illustrations in full color, and over 
200 pages of text originally compiled 
by the Florida State Department of 
Agriculture. The plates were loaned 
to the publisher by the National Au- 
dubon Society, and in the foreword 
appreciation is given to the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
for aid in assembling facts for the 
book. 

The main body of the book is de- 
voted to “Bird Biographies” which 
sketch the habits and appearance of 
most Florida birds, their role in agri- 
cultural and domestic lives and the 
laws concerning them. It is consid- 
ered an outstanding authoritative 
collection of facts and information 
about our feathered friends ever to 
be assembled under one cover. 


T. J. Brooks, assistant Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, in his Preface 
says “Human life would lose much 
of its pleasure were there no feath- 
ered songsters to fill the air with 
cheery melodies and merry twitters.” 
His meaning is apparent as you 
browse through the book for you'll 
note a silent plea for “conservation” 


50 


followed by a program of suggesting 
ways teachers might interest their 
students in bird study and the pro- 
geting of the varied species of bird- 
ife. 


book may be utilized effectively in 
classrooms and club study, and in 
scout and camp work. In it are de- 
scribed 150 of the most common 
Florida Birds, many of which aid in 
decreasing the tremendous loss of 
crops in the U. S. by insects, which 
is estimated to be at least $4,000,- 





Designed for all birdlovers, this 000,000 annually. END. 
FISH-EATERS, WELCOME! 
(Continued from Page 42) 
himself and his friends to thin out In our international relations, 


the fishes so that more of them can 
grow into big ones. It’s true that he 
can get a seine and take out a batch 
of the little fellows, or he can poison 
or drain his pond and start all over 
again, but all this may prove to be 
a burdensome perennial operation, 
if the pond is not fished and fished 
hard. 

Fortunately, there are many kinds 
of fish-eating birds (piscivorous, the 
books call them), native seiners if 
you like, who are at work all during 
the ice-free months helping the farm- 
pond owner keep his fish population 
in balance. Gulls, terns, cormorants 
(shags), mergansers (fish ducks), 
bitterns, herons, egrets, and even 
some of the shorebirds, like yellow- 
legs, take prodigious quantities of 
fingerling size fish from our waters 
each year. 


countries we have fought against in 
wartime suddenly have become val- 
uable allies. Will it not be possible, 
as a result of the change to liberal- 
ized fishing, to alter public thinking 
in regard to the fish-eating birds? 
As a result, carefree days on lake 
or stream will be even more en- 
joyable. There’ll be “malice towards 
none” and we can consider the 
kingfisher and the blue heron as 
fishing companions rather than com- 
petitors. The only thing that may 
continue to rile us a bit is that a 
kingfisher always takes home a mess 
of fish, and we don’t, even with 
liberalized fishing! END. 


Hugh Taylor Birch State Park, 
located on the Atlantic coast at 
Fort Lauderdale, is valued at $10- 
million. 
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Who unaided, has caught on 








the year 


seecilagge-mouth black 


Ib Zoz. 


WEIGHT 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


All fish must be taken from the 
fresh waters of the state of Florida, 
as defined by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. Fish must 
be caught on conventional fly, 
spinning, or bait-casting tackle, 
with artificial or live bait, in the 
presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and 
recorded at a fishing camp or 
tackle store within the state by 
the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective estab- 
lishment. 


Application for a Florida Wild- 
life Fishing Citation must be made 
within 10 days of the date fish 
wes caught. Application must be 


made on the prescribed form as Iwwwww 


shown on this page. (Requests for 
additional forms should be ad- 
dressed to: Florida Wildlife, Game 
& Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
Tallahassee, Florida.) 


Citation, showing recorded data 
of the catch, will be mailed to the 
applicant upon receipt of applica- 
tion form that has been properly 
filled out and signed. 


The receipt of any and all pho- 
tographs pertaining to the regis- 
tered catch, including the applicant 
and the fish, will be appreciated 
by the editor for use in Florida 
Wildlife Magazine. 
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Rod & Reel, on the4$t day of June 


By J (2, See ale eee 
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Florida Wildlife Fishing Citations 
are available without charge, to 
any and all subscribers to Florida 
Wildlife Magazine, and their im- 
mediate families, who catch any 
of the following fresh-water game 
fish of the prescribed size require- 


ments: 
SPECIES 
LARGEMOUTH BASS 


eee! Se ee 8 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


1 NE EO Sy 1 pound or larger 
Re Seas oe wR 2 pounds or larger 
sk | on Te 3 pounds or larger 
SE ee I 2 pounds or larger 


RED BREAST 
ae A Sie 180 1¥Y2 pounds or larger 





“for that BIG ONE 
that DIDN’T get away” 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 





APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Date 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 


listed below: 


Name 

Species of Fish 

Type of Tackle, Bait Used 
Where Caught 

Catch Witnessed by 
Registered, Weighed by 


Weight_____-_  -  ___ Length 


Address 


&» 4» ty tn te tn tn 


Date 


of 


(Signature of Applicant) 





retry reeeewermeeeemmeyerernasnrnseres 
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THE FLORIDA MAGAZINE FOR ALL SPORTSMEN 


12 BIG ISSUES OF 


HUNTING & FISHING 
FOR ONLY $2.00 


TWO YEARS, 24 ISSUES, $3.75 
THREE YEARS, 36 ISSUES, $5.25 





FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


Enter or extend my subscription for ________ year (s) 
for FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 


[-] Check; [] Cash; [] Money Order herewith. 
Mailing Address: 





Name ____ i ae en : rs! 








Street No. 





City = aes ae State 

















Signed 





